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A First Tiger 


G. BOWER. 


i. 


NE Christmas, more years ago now than I care to think of, 

I had the luck to be invited to join the Commissioner of the 
Division and the District Magistrate, who were having a joint 
tiger shoot in the southern part of the district, where I was then 
stationed. The long-wished-for chance of bagging my first tiger 
had come at last! I had been in India for some seven or eight 
years, but till then had not been fortunate enough to remain, for 
any length of time, in a district where tigers were to be found, 
and as the years passed by it seemed as if I were fated never to 
get my first sight of the royal beast in its natural surroundings. 
Like many other “ griffins’? who go out to India, I fondly 
imagined, before I reached the country, that to men keen on big 
game shooting, places where tigers were to be found were readily 
available, and that it would only be a matter of a short time before 
I was acquainted with them. I was very soon disillusioned on the 
subject and began to have fears that the desired opportunity would 

never come my way. I had had a certain amount of big game 
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shooting—Sambur, swamp deer, spotted deer, bears, and a panther 
or two, but of tigers, till then, I had only heard or read, and it 
was not at all satisfying. It may therefore be easily understood 
how thrilled I was at the thought of bagging my first, and with 
what anxious forebodings I pictured to myself the possible—nay, 
probable—missing of a “‘ sitter !”’ 


Il. 


To my mind the only pleasure comparable with the elation 
of one’s own first success is the remembrance that many a good 
sportsman is fortunate enough to retain of unselfish attempts, 
ending, occasionally perhaps, in disappointing failure, to give 
the rising generation the same opportunities he himself had been 
so generously afforded in the past, to bag a first tiger, or be it 
what it may! Even if to the onlooker the bagging by another 
of his first tiger affords no thrill of pleasure, it cannot fail to recall 
to his mind his own first successes. My first tiger afforded thrills 
enough for all before he was finally laid out, but to me a thousand- 
fold! We were three guests of our two hosts on this never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion, and as the country was unsuitable for elephants 
and staunch ones were not forthcoming, the beating perforce had 
to be done by men, the guns being posted in machans placed in 
trees. The ground consisted of low rocky hills with sparse and 
stunted trees, prickly bush, and some high grass. Valleys with 
somewhat denser but always stunted tree growth and thick bushes, 
cut up by narrow and occasional deepish nullahs and ravines, 
more or less bushed in, varied the somewhat monotonous sur- 
roundings. It was, in fact, about as difficult a country as could 
be found in which to tackle a wounded tiger. Numerous beaters, 
some 300, and stops, any number from 50 to 80, according to the 
beat, were necessary, and it was firmly impressed upon all of us 
that on no account was a tiger to be fired at until it was opposite— 
on a level with the machan, or past it—as a tiger fired at in front 
and not killed but only wounded was very likely to turn back into 
the beat, and in such case in that kind of jungle, especially as the 
tigers were used to seeing men and were particularly fierce and 
fearless, disaster to the unprotected beaters was more than prob- 
able. The great difficulty was to find suitable trees for the guns 
and the stops. The vast majority of them were such low-stunted 
“Sal” and ebony, that it was next to impossible to place the 
machans more than ten feet from the ground, much too close for 
novices at the game! Later on, when I acquired confidence and 
experience, I, personally, never, if avoidable, had my own machan 
tied higher or so high. It is easier to shoot from a low machan— 
or so I found it. Even the stops could for the most part only find 
trees high enough to enable them to stand some eight or ten feet 
clear from the ground, a dangerous position even if the tiger were 
unwounded, and infinitely more so when it was wounded. On 
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more than one occasion, in that district, to my knowledge stops 
had been clawed out of trees by infuriated tigers wounded and 
unwounded, and either been killed or severely mauled. In one 
case a man had his heel torn clean off, a fact with which we were 
made acquainted, and the knowledge of it did not add to the 
quietude of our nerves or tend to relieve the anxiety we felt lest 
we should eternally disgrace ourselves at the critical moment. 
The particular beat on this occasion was a long, fairly narrow 
patch of jungle consisting mainly of “‘ Karaunda’’ bush, dense 
and thorny, with here and there small eminences and depressions 
which could hardly be dignified by the name of hills and valleys, 
intersected by fairly numerous nullahs and ravines. Machans 
were drawn for, but I have a strong suspicion, nay a certainty, 
that our hosts, one of whom held the straws of varying lengths 
which we had to draw, concealed in his hand, took particular and 
unselfish care to ensure that we, the guests, got the best machans, 
which to the shikaris and to them were, as they always should be, 
well known. As luck had it I drew the best machan—on the 
extreme left, placed on a tree over a narrow nullah with a shallow 
bed containing only a few rocks and more or less clear of bushes. 
For about 15 yards, facing me, except for one overhanging bush 
on the right, it was clear. At that point it bent to the right and 
the bed was no longer visible. Behind me it ran straight and 
clear for about 30 vards, ending in a deep blind nullah. On my 
left and behind me was a small hillock with a few stunted trees 
on which two or three stops were placed at intervals. On my 
right and behind was similar ground, on which more stops were 
in like situation with those on my left. The other guns were on 
my right at varying distances, in places of vantage, but I was not 
in view of any of them owing to the intervention of rising ground 
and thick bush. The shikaris of that part, Boheliyas by caste 
(professional bird and animal catchers) to a man, had been at the 
game for generations, and were a splendid lot of men, almost the 
best trackers I have come across. In following up a wounded 
tiger they were not so good. I was inclined, from what | heard, 
to believe, at first, that they were over-cautious, but it was not 
from want of pluck. They were quite right and I soon, as will 
be seen, had cause to change my opinion. In short, what they 
did not know about the jungles and the animals therein, more 
especially tigers and their ways, was not worth knowing! One 
of them, P by name, was the Magistrate’s chiprasi (orderly). 
Two of the others were policemen posted to one of the isolated 
police stations in the south of the district, and never moved away 
from them. In fact they and the orderly had been given and kept 
in their posts solely because they were born shikaris! My machan 
was comfortable in every respect except that it then seemed to me 
to be inordinately low—certainly not more than 10 feet above the 
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bed of the nullah, with nothing, as far as I could see, to prevent 
a tiger rearing up on its hind legs and pulling me out if I lost my 
head and gave it achance. It was, however, a case of ‘‘ Hobson’s 
choice.’’ I had with me my 12-bore gun loaded with soft lead 
bullets and accurate enough up to about 40 or 50 yards, and a 
500-450 Rigby Double Express rifle (black powder in those days), 
a very accurate and powerful weapon, if used with its proper 
(makers’) bullet, but unfortunately those I then had, as I found 
out soon by bitter experience, were too light for heavy boned beasts 
like tigers. I only in those days used the gun as my second 
weapon, and relied mainly on my rifle. Later on—in common 
with many old and experienced hands in India, I almost invariably 
used my gun in thick jungle, tree or otherwise, or from a howdah, 
in high grass, as shots were then nearly always quite close. I 
found that I was much quicker with it, both in handling and 
otherwise—shot better and killed better through thick cover than 
with any Express rifle—the hollow conical bullets of the latter 
being often, in the conditions prevailing, deflected or mushroomed 
before they reached the intended object, resulting in a clean and 
disappointing miss or only a superficial wound, and consequently 
a wounded animal most probably lost. In the case of tigers or 
panthers the intense danger of having to follow them up, if 
wounded, was also a very material consideration. At any rate 
when I took to regularly using my gun first, I lost but few animals 
hit in any part at all likely to stop them, and I have known of 
many cases in which, when hit in a part such as the leg, not 
calculated to stop them, the retrieving of them was even then com- 
paratively much more simple, and the effect of the wound much 
more crippling than one would have expected. Everyone’s 
opinions, based on their own experience or that of others, as to 
the suitability of particular tvpes of weapons—guns or rifles, 
bullets, powders, sizes of shot, and so on—differ, and justly so. 
Conditions vary so greatly, and though I do not wish to be in the 
least dogmatic, and know that many may possibly disagree with 
my views, I found that the ordinary cylinder shot gun loaded with 
proper bullets (spherical) or a partly rifled shot gun with conical 
bullets, also of a pattern suitable for the game sought, was far 
more effective under the conditions mentioned and gave infinitely 
better results than any rifle (12 or other large bore rifles shooting 
similar spherical bullets excepted) than any Express rifle I came 
across during my service in India. Oh! the hours I have spent 
and wasted looking for animals wounded by guests at my own 
and others’ shooting parties, because they would use what were, 
in the conditions prevailing, weapons and ammunition _ totally 
unsuitable, in my opinion. We seldom recovered the poor beasts, 
or if we did it was generally only after prolonged search and much 
waste of time. Often one or more shots as stoppers and finishers 
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were necessary. Occasionally we were lucky and found the 
animals a day or two later solely because the vultures had found 
them before we did. Many, I am afraid, died a lingering and 
painful death, a fact which everyone, sportsman or otherwise, must 
deplore. The most convincing proof of unsuitability of weapon 
and bullet, or both, was that the majority of those we did recover 
after much trouble were hit in places, which with a weapon such 
as I have mentioned and suitable bullets should have resulted in 
a ‘‘ knock out ’’ or have proved almost immediately fatal. The 
subject is admittedly controversial, but is one about which I ought, 
even if I do not, to know a little, as I have had years of experience 
of all kinds of animals to be found in the Plains of Northern India 
and have seen killed or been at the killing of tigers, panthers, 
bears, ‘‘ sambur,’’ spotted deer, ‘‘ nilgai,’’ et hoc genus omne, 
in scores, and in the cases of deer and some of the others in 
hundreds. 


To resume. I was carefully instructed by P , the head 
shikari, to keep my eyes in front on the nullah and on the right 
bank. The left for very good reasons, unnecessary to detail, only 
required a casual occasional glance. He was positive that the 
tiger would come to my machan, either along the bed of the nullah 
or its right (as I faced) edge. As it turned out he was absolutely 
right. The beat was a long one and to me seemed painfully slow. 
It was quite 45 minutes before I heard the faintest sound of the 
beaters in the far distance, and it must have been an equally long 
time later when their shouts and the beating of drums and old 
kerosene tins became clear. Shortly after, to my intense surprise, 
my eye caught a glimpse of something vellowish red moving 
slowly almost immediately under my machan. I looked and saw 

at once that the tiger was actually beneath me as I sat and almost 
in reach if I had stretched out my hand with the rifle in it. He 
was utterly unsuspicious of my presence and was moving an inch 
or two at a time—ventre a terre—then stopping and moving on 
again, his ears flat and his head turned away from me, looking 
ever towards the other guns on my right, the direction where he 
suspected danger to lie. How he ever managed to come upon me 
unseen and without giving a sign or making a sound, I am even 
at this moment at a loss to imagine. That he did come along the 
bed of the nullah and nowhere else his tracks abundantly proved 
when we looked later. When I saw him he was hugging the bank 
and his colour harmonized with the sand and rock, but with the 
exception of the one overhanging bush mentioned, the bed of the 
nullah offered practically no obstruction to my view. As far as 
I knew or know still I had kept my eyes on the bed of the nullah 
and the right bank as directed. Perhaps he had managed to find 
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my blind spot. Anyhow there he was. At this critical moment 
I was quite calm, much less excited than I had been all through 
the, to me, interminable beat. The tiger was so much below me 
it was impossible for me to fire at him from the low cane seat I 
was sitting on. I-stood quietly up and turned round, as by then 
the tiger was behind me, though still totally unconscious of my 
existence. As he reached some five or six yards away from me— 
still crawling slowlv—lI fired, aiming behind the right shoulder 
blade. That was an excusable mistake of inexperience—I ought 
to have fired at the spine, straight between the shoulder blades, or 
at the neck where it joined the head, but I was afraid of the risk 
of missing. He rolled over to the shot, kicking up the sand and 
making an awesome noise. In a moment he was on his legs 
again, and I fired the other barrel of my rifle, hitting him in 
the stomach too far back. Over he went again, but quickly was 
on his feet and moving straight away. I picked up my gun and 
fired one shot—I had no time for a second. I hit him behind, 
and stumbling on he lurched and fell into the deep end of the 
blind nullah and was lost to sight. I could not say whether he 
was dead or not. I thought he ought to be as minutes went by 
and not a sound or a movement was made. I remained, as I had 
been told, in my machan, standing up, rifle in hand, ready to fire 
in a moment if I saw any signs of life or movement. In a few 
minutes the shikari, P , arrived and very cautiously approached 
and entered my machan. He asked me what had happened to the 
tiger and where it was. I told him and said I thought it must 
be dead. He enjoined strict caution on me and for a few minutes 
followed his own advice, but after a good look and seeing and 
hearing no signs of movement or life, asked me to fire two or three 
shot cartridges into the place where I thought the tiger lay. I did 
so with some No. 4 shot cartridges I had with me. Not a sound, 
not a sign of life. Asa fact the shot hit the tiger, as some of the 
corns are sticking in his skin to this day, but he was “‘ lying low ”’ 
waiting for his turn! By this time some of the stops had suc- 
ceeded in climbing higher up the stunted trees to the very pre- 
carious hold afforded. One of them shouted out that he could see 
the tiger’s head and that it was alive. P , forgetting his words 
of caution, asked me for my gun, saying he would be very careful 
and would get down and round and climb the tree and finish off 
the tiger with a shot in the head. I was reluctant to let him try, 
but he assured me that he would run no risks. So I gave it to him 
loaded with bullet cartridges, and made him take two spare cart- 
ridges in case of need. The other guns had not left their machans. 


IV. 


We had no elephants near or fit to face a tiger, and the usual 
course was to remain in the machans till the shikaris 
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announced that all was well. The beat of course had been stopped 
at once, and the beaters were all up trees or such places of sup- 
posed safety as they could find. P climbed the tree and 
called out to me that he could see the tiger and that it was alive. 
He tried hard for some time, but with no success, to get into 
a position from which he could fire. Finding it hopeless he 
climbed down and deliberately walked down the slope of the hil- 
lock to about 15 yards from where the tiger lay. I shouted to him 
to clear out and not to be a fool. He took no heed. Fortunately 
the ground behind my machan between the nullah and slope of 
the hillock afforded a clear view. The distance from the edge of 
the nullah where the tiger lay to the slope was some 25 or 30 yards 
at the most and about the same from my machan._ I stood watch- 
ing—cocked rifle in hand. I confess I felt far from confident of 
my ability to stop the tiger if it had strength to make a rush, and 
hoped it was too far spent. I was soon to be undeceived. Standing 
about 15 vards off P took deliberate aim for what seemed to 
me an age and fired. I saw the bullet make the earth on the edge 
of the nullah fly, and heard it go whizzing away. I again shouted 
to him to go back. Either he did not or would not hear me. The 
tiger apparently never moved an inch, and emboldened by the fact 
he most foolishly advanced another five vards towards it, without 
even troubling to replace the fired cartridge, though he knew all 
about guns and their use, far more so than I did then. Again he 
stood and took aim for what seemed to me an eternity. Perhaps it 
was only a second or two. At last he fired. Once again I saw the 
bullet hit the side of the nullah and heard it whizzing off into space. 
Immediately following the second shot there was a deep growling 
cough, or succession of them, and a rush, and in-an instant the 
tiger was on the edge of the nullah, tail in the air, ears laid flat on 
its head, eyes blazing with a baneful hate, mouth open and drip- 
ping blood, and rushing with apparently undiminished speed 
straight for P . He turned at once, dropping the gun and 
racing for the hillock in what, without the help of providence, must 
have been a vain attempt to climb a tree for safety. There was no 
possible safety there. The tiger was almost on him. I had little 
time to think or get an attack of nerves. I believe I was steady 
enough, but it certainly did flash through my mind that if I failed 
to stop the tiger, P would, in a second or two, be torn to 
ribbons before my eves. I had no time to take careful aim. The 
need for haste was far too pressing. I fired at once. ‘‘ Oh God! 
I’ve missed—too high !’’ By now the tiger was almost at 
heels, and in a couple of seconds, more or less, the end must have 
come. Just as they were reaching the rise I took such aim as was 
possible. At least I tried to, and am not ashamed to say I breathed 
a silent prayer to heaven to guide my bullet aright. Only one shot 
‘stood between him and certain death. Even to an old and experi- 
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enced shot the situation might have been sufficiently unnerving. 
To me it seemed hopeless, but one could only do one’s best! My 
second shot rang out, and by the grace of heaven went sufficiently 
true. Straight on the spine, far back we found later, the bullet 
struck the tiger. Down towards the nullah, growling and biting 
in impotent wrath, with frantic but vain efforts to raise itself, the 
tiger rolled and struggled into the temporary security again, and 
before I had time to slip in another cartridge was once more lost to 
sight. What was to be done now? Our hosts were sent for, and 
they and the other guns cautiously approached on foot together, as 
close as was safe. Nothing seemed possible without elephants, 
and we had none we dared use—except to wait in patience till 
the tiger died. But how long would that be? Without doubt it 
was still alive and capable of mischief. Repeated growls and a paw 
stretched out to seize the sticks and stones thrown near and the noise 
of tearing and biting showed that it would be very unwise to take 
further risks. Indeed, our hosts positively and firmly forbade any 
attempts. In the meanwhile, P , now very scared and very 
humble, had come to my machan and placing his hands on his head 
and then grasping my feet, had thanked me for saving his life. 
Later he was soundly rated by his master for behaving like a fool, 
and was forbidden to take any further part in the proceedings. 
One could not help feeling sorry for him, though he had brought 
all the trouble on himself. I tried firing in several shots with gun 
and rifle, but it was impossible from my position to touch the tiger. 
After about an hour, the tiger being still manifestly alive, by dint 
of much manoeuvring one of the Commissioner’s orderlies managed 
to climb a small tree overlooking the blind nullah on the other side, 
from which he could see the tiger. With great difficulty, carrying 
a 12 bore rifle, he reached a position from which he could shoot. 
It was an extremely difficult and precarious job. He fired several 
shots at intervals, calling out every time that the tiger was dead. 
We soon, however, had evidence to the contrary, and as a fact he 
only made surface injuries, as we found out later. After several 
fruitless attempts our hosts allowed one of the other guests, who 
wished to do it, to climb another low tree just over the nullah where: 
the tiger lay, while we all stood ready to fire instantly if necessary. 
He was lighter and more active than the orderly, and took a single 
Winchester repeater with him. He fired but one shot at the tiger’s. 
head. At last the brute was really dead! Almost immediately 
after he had done so the frail branch on which he stood and the one: 
he held with one hand broke simultaneously, and down he went 
into the nullah, on the very top of the dead tiger! Soon we had it 
hauled out. It was an immensely powerful beast in the prime of 
life and condition—the largest, not in length, but in girth, weight 
and other measurements, I have ever killed. At this stage the head 
police shikari, making a cup of leaves and filling it with country 
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spirit distilled from the fruit of the Mhowa tree, advanced, and 
solemnly salaaming the tiger and addressing it as ‘‘ Maha Raj,”’ 
three times waved it round the tiger’s head, beseeching it to rest in 
peace and begging its ghost not to be angry with them or trouble 
them, as through it and its kind they and their children had their 
living! Then he poured the spirit over its head, and the interest- 
ing ceremony performed occasionally in those parts on the death 
of a particular tiger was at anend! To have the tiger placed care- 
fully on a charpoy (native bedstead) well padded with leaves and 
carried by men guarded by some of the Shikaris towards our camp 
was the work of but a few moments. The beaters and stops were 
collected and paid liberally on the spot, and went on their way 
rejoicing. We too made our way over the 4 or 5 miles to our camp 
in a contented mood. Of course I had reason for content, but our 
hosts and my fellow guests were far too good sportsmen not to 
rejoice in my success. After all it was only natural if I was a little 
more than ordinarily elated ! 
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A Sudan Shooting Ground 


BY 


CAPT. 2. Bere. 
I. 


N March 1920 an opportunity occurred of combining a trip 
| bee the River Dinder with an official visit of inspection to 
Roseires on the Blue Nile. The chance was eagerly seized, for 
the Dinder, although a well-known haunt of tourist shooting- 
parties, is off the beaten track for officers and officials, and a chance 
of a visit to one of the best shooting-grounds in the Sudan is not 
lightly to be passed by. In my case the trip entailed about a week’s 
extra trekking, but the desirability of an occasional patrol through 
this uninhabited country, which is frequented by poachers both 
Sudanese and Abyssinian, was sufficient to outweigh the loss of 
time involved, and on March roth the party, consisting of myself 
and about thirty Arab soldiers, set out from Gedaref with a trans- 
port of sixteen camels, the majority of which were laden with the 
rations and forage necessary for a fortnight’s trek away from all 
sources of supply. 

From Gedaref to Debarki, the nearest convenient point on the 
Dinder, is a four days’ trek through country typical of the Eastern 
Sudan. This is generally of the most desolate description. The 
great plains of cracked cotton-soil, impossible going for man or 
beast except along the narrow tracks, are either bare and brown or 
are covered with dry yellow grass. Here and there on the horizon 
a stony Gebel, with its base lost in the mirage which veils great 
stretches of the plain, gives some relief to the eye wearied with the 
featureless flatness of the terrain : hardly a living beast is to be seen 
except the lizards which scuttle across the path and a rare kite or 
hawk, planing smoothly overhead on its ceaseless search for food. 
Over everything the sun beats down with a force felt through 
helmet and spine-pad, and makes the traveller, weary with the 
monotonous swaying trot of his camel, long for the moment when 
it will sink below the skyline, and for the sense of refreshed vigour 
in man and beast which comes with the sunset. 

As the road nears the River Rahad the country changes and 
the open plain gives way toa straggling forest of ‘*Talh.’’ Though 
one degree better than the plain, the forest itself is dull and mono- 
tonous. The Talh, a scanty and starved-looking thorn with a 
smooth red bark, gives no shade : the soil is still the cracked cotton- 
soil, and off the path every step of man or animal sinks in up to 
ankle or fetlock. But when at last the river was reached things 
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improved, and green trees and bush replaced the parched vegeta- 
tion through which we had passed. Once, as the road turned and 
followed the river, a lioness emerged from the bush and halted in 
the road an hundred yards ahead to scan the party, but before any 
offensive measures could be taken she trotted down into the dry 
river-bed and away into dense bush. We could not spare the time 
to pursue, as our camping-place was still far off. One more day’s 
march over desperately bad going through country between the 
two rivers, which in the rains becomes an impassablec swamp, 
brought us to Debarki and the Dinder. 

From here our route was to follow the river upstream for ten days 
or so to the Slavery Post near the Abyssinian frontier, where we 
should leave the river; and a further three days in a south-westerly 
direction would take us to Roseires, our destination. Four hours 
east of Debarki is a small Hilla (village) named Abu Shereig, which 
is the last village to be passed, and thereafter the country is un- 

_ habited except for roaming parties of natives on fishing and snaring 
expeditions, and occasional gangs of big-game poachers. 

These poaching parties call for a word of description. Con- 
sisting of local natives or of Abyssinians from across the adjacent 
border, they are armed with rifles and are out after elephant, giraffe, 
and the larger game, which is difficult to bring to bag without fire- 
arms. Apart from the big-game being protected and its pursuit 
forbidden, the poachers are all liable to heavy penalties for the 
possession of fire-arms, which, without special license, is absolutely 
prohibited to natives in the Sudan. On both counts therefore they 
are liable to arrest, and, as they are perfectly aware of the penalties 
of being caught, they can be awkward customers to meet if one is 
not accompanied by a sufficient escort. The sight of a uniform is 
generally the signal to open fire, and an encounter with a party 
often means a running fight, which goes on until the last poacher 
has disappeared into the bush, or has been captured. Little 
damage is done as a rule to either side, but officials’ camps have 
been sniped at night by poachers of a truculent nature, and casual- 
ties are not unknown. To the credit of the peaceful Sudan it should 
be said that the Abyssinians are the more formidable, the Sudani 
generally preferring discretion to valour, and taking to his heels 
after possibly one wild shot far over the heads of his pursuers. 


Il. 


The parties of Sudanis in search of fish and small-game are 
generally innocuous and peaceably inclined. They do little 
damage to the big-game, turning their attention for the most part 
to trapping the Ariel and Oribi, which abound everywhere near the 
river. Their type of game trap is simple and ingenious. A circu- 
lar frame of pliable wood is made eight or ten inches in diameter, 
and the circle thus formed is filled with stiff strips of cane fixed 
in the circumference with their pointed ends just meeting at the 
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centre. A well-marked game-path, or ‘‘Meshra’’ (watering place) 
having been chosen, a small hole some twelve inches deep is dug : 
the frame is placed over the hole and a running noose of raw-hide 
cord is arranged over it, the other end of the cord being made fast 
to the middle of a stout log some four feet long. Log, noose, and 
trap are then carefully buried and all traces of the disturbed surface 


THREE OF OUR CAMELS. 


are removed. On any animal chancing to put a foot down over the 
trap, the foot goes down through noose and frame: the pointed 
teeth prevent the foot being drawn clear, and the frame comes away 
on the leg, keeping in place the noose, which is drawn tight as the 
leg is snatched away by the frightened animal. He bounds away, 
dragging up the buried log, and thus handicapped, sometimes even 
with a broken leg from a blow from the log as it swings, he is easily 
tracked and speared. Where game is found in sufficient numbers 
the trap is very effective, as the frequent tracks of the trailing logs 
testify, and where many traps are known to be set it is wise, if 
riding, to avoid the game-paths, as pony or mule is easily caught, 
and a bad fall from a terrified animal or serious damage to the 
animal itself may be the result of riding in the path. 

From Abu Shereig village the path leaves the river bank and 
passes along the edge of a series of ‘‘Mavas’’ which extend to con- 
siderable distances inland from the river. These Mayas are low- 
lying tracts of swampy ground, open stretches alternating with 
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clumps and belts of big trees and thick bush. The open ground is 
covered with long grass and affords splendid grazing for the game. 
Herds of Ariel were the first to be seen, but on arrival at Khor Boa, 
a big Maya which extends far inland, Hartebeeste, Tiang, and 
Reedbuck were met with for the first time. We crossed the maya 
of Khor Boa and, striking the river at Meshra Shagiga, camped 
above a large pool swarming with crocodiles and fish. 

Near Khor Boa the real character of the river began to be seen. 
Steep banks from 10 to 30 feet high fall abruptly down to the dry 
and sandy river-bed. At this time of year the river is not running 
and even pools are not numerous, being situated mostly at the 
sharper bends where the current at the flood has scoured away the 
soft sand round the outer curve. The banks themselves are flat 
along the river’s edge, but inland the ground rises and becomes 
gently undulating forest of scattered Talh, growing in the all- 
pervading soft cracked soil. The green border of bush along the 
banks shows up bright and fresh against the dull red and brown of 
the Talh, which closely skirts it except where the green and bigger 
trees of a Maya pierce the forest inland. The number of Ariel seen 
here was truly amazing. Almost wherever one turned splashes of 
their pale fawn and white were seen among the trees; herds of fifties 
and hundreds on their way to or from the river passed close by our 
party and showed little sign of fright or shyness except when pur- 
sued. One could have shot a dozen in an hour without ever leaving 


the path, so many and tame were they, but except for a couple of 
buck shot for meat we did not molest them, and they passed on. 


Ill. 


The second day out from Shereig, as we came down to the river 
at a bend, a herd of some fifty buffalo were seen half-a-mile down- 
stream, moving away from us, while the trampled sand round the 
pool at the bend showed where we should have seen them at their 
morning drink had we arrived ten minutes earlier. But as we were 
on the march, and there were said to be many buffalo ahead, we did 
not turn to pursue, but carried on upstream towards the mouth of 
Khor Galegu and the swamp which is shown on the map by the 
good-omened name of ‘‘ Beit el Wahash ”’ (the house of the wild 
beasts). 

As the Galegu is approached the character of the river banks 
changes somewhat. The sandy bed remains the same, but the 
stream is broader and the banks lower. Broad flats, now covered 
with dry grass but swamps in the wet season, border the river on 
both sides, and low grassy islands appear in mid-stream. The 
bigger game is more plentiful here, and between Meshra Ein el 
Shems and the Galegu the first big herds were seen—Roan, Harte- 
beeste and Tiang, grazing on the flats, whilst Ariel, Reedbuck and 
Oribi were constantly in view in the tangle of bush and grass close 
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on the river’s edge. We soon reached the mouth of the Galegu, 
a big khor which runs in from the east from the Abyssinian frontier. 
This is a famous haunt of game, as its lower reaches hold pools 
which remain permanent throughout the dry weather, and it runs 
through several large swamps where multitudes of game are said to 
collect when water becomes scarce elsewhere after the rains. Time 
unfortunately did not allow an excursion up the khor, so we camped 
for the night under a clump of huge ‘‘Geamiza’”’ trees on the south 
bank. 

From our camp among the trees there was a most delightful 
view of the river. The broad sandy bed shone golden in the late 
afternoon sunlight, its expanse broken by several grass-covered 
islets: two big pools, surrounded by a crowd of Marabou and 
saddle-backed storks, threw back the azure of the sky, and the 
whole was shown up by the dark green background of big trees 
which line the river bank and almost hide the mouth of the khor 
with their meeting branches. <A troop of Roan came down to drink, 
but at the sight of the camp and camels, wheeled and dashed away 
with a great snorting and trampling of dry grass; but the smaller 
game were unperturbed, and the expanse of sand was dotted with 
pale-coated Ariel and darker Reedbuck, strolling unconcernedly 
down for their evening drink. The figure of a native was seen on 
the far bank, and investigation disclosed a fishing-party of Sudanis 
who had been camped there for some days. Soon a deputation 
appeared bearing two fine Nile perch, one of them a thirty-pound 
fish, which had been speared that afternoon. 

The method of spearing fish here is similar to one seen among 
the Dinkas of the White Nile. A shaft eight or ten feet in length 
is fitted at one end with a small barbed harpoon-head. This fits 
loosely on the point of the shaft and a line is tied to the socket ; the 
line is pulled tight, bending the shaft into the shape of a bow and 
holding the spear-head in place, and is made fast to the butt of the 
shaft, the remainder of the line being held in the hand. In fishing 
the spear is thrust along the bottom as the fisher wades along, the 
curve of the bow, held downwards, being utilised to prevent the 
point catching and sticking in the sandy bottom. When a lucky 
thrust pierces a fish, its struggles pull the barbed head off the 
shaft, and the fish is played and landed with the line alone. 
Although in open waters this would seem a most chancy method of 
fishing, in the circumscribed area of the river pools it seems to be 
wonderfully successful, the fish being driven by a line of waders 
into the narrow ends of the pools and caught in considerable 
numbers. 


IV. 


From the junction of the Galegu with the river the grassy 
swamp of ‘‘ Beit el Wahash ”’ extends some ten miles up-stream. 
Here the river divides into several narrow channels, separated by 
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low islands covered with long grass. Along the river’s edge is a 
thin screen of bush and trees, and behind this great plains of yellow 
grass extend in places to a distance of two miles inland. The far 
edge of the open ground is marked by a dark line of forest, and 
between the forest and the river is the grazing ground of the game. 
And the game were there in almost incredible numbers. As far as 
the eye could see the plain was dotted with grazing herds: Roan, 
Hartebeeste, Tiang, and Waterbuck; Ariel in hundreds like great 
flocks of sheep, and numerous Reedbuck and smaller game, were 
all picked out with the glasses as we halted and made camp. A 
look up-stream from the river bank showed a large pool half-a- 
mile away, and near it the river-bed was thick with game of all 
kinds going to and from the water. Signs of Buffalo were there 
in abundance, but at this time of day the Buffalo themselves were 
hidden in the thicker bush or in the long grass. Towards noon 
the larger antelope disappeared into the shade, but all day long 
the small game were in evidence close to the camp, and a shot 
from the tent door would have been possible at almost any 
moment. Just before noon a troop of Tiang came down to water 
at the pool opposite the camp, round which at the time the camels 
were collected. They inspected the camels for some minutes, and 
some of the bolder spirits approached the water. I hoped to get a 
photograph of them watering with the camels, but the appearance 
of one of the grazing-guard turned them back, and they strolled 
off without any signs of fright to the upstream pool and had their 
drink undisturbed. Towards evening the bigger game appeared 
again and a herd of twenty Giraffe came out of the forest inland 
and grazed towards us, their sloping necks towering high above 
the long grass. A single Roan, a magnificent bull which I had 
watched for some time during the morning, appeared in the grass 
half-a-mile away, his curved horns and great upstanding crest 
showing here and there as he raised his head to pull down some 
tall grass stem. A stalk on that ground was hopeless, as Ariel 
were grazing all around him, and the only chance was to wait 
in observation until he came down to the river or entered the bush 
along the bank. But a long wait proved fruitless, as, old in 
cunning, until dusk fell he kept away from any ground that gave 
promise of a successful stalk, and the hunt had to be abandoned. 

We could not afford time for more than one day’s stay in 
“ Beit el Wahash,”’ and the following afternoon we started off 
again; but before we had been an hour on the road Buffalo were 
reported on an island in the river and we went to investigate. It 
was an awkward place, as the grass was high and thick, and it was 
difficult to find out the whereabouts and numbers of the herd. 
At last, however, a lucky view from an ant-hill showed some 
Buffalo in the grass some fifty yards ahead, but it was impossible 
to distinguish bulls from cows, and almost immediately they 
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crashed off into the thickest of the grass. Restraining the two 
Askaris with me, who wanted to dash blindly ahead, I remained 
in observation and in a few seconds saw four or five cows and 
half-grown calves making off to our right towards the up-stream 
end of the island. Not liking the look of the high grass in front 
I moved off to the right towards some more open ground in the 


BUFFALO BULL SHOT NEAR “‘ BEIT EL WAHASH,”’ 
WITH MEN OF THE EASTERN ARAB CORPS AND SUDANI GUIDE. 


direction taken by the cows. It was a lucky move, for, before we 
had gone twenty yards, out of the grass where they had first been 
seen came the bull, head up and tail out, at a fast trot. Thinking 
that we were getting too close, he had sent his family on out of 
harm’s way and had lain low, completely hidden, until he thought 
the time was ripe, when he had rushed out to repulse the intruders. 
And there he was making straight for the ant-hill which I had 
just left, and obviously to the meanest intelligence out for trouble. 
The counter-attack was well timed, but our flank-movement had 
taken us out of the line of it, and as he came he gave a good broad- 
side shot at about twenty yards. The heavy soft-nosed bullet 
by a lucky chance took him right in the heart, and in a few yards 
he was down on his knees with the blood spurting from the wound, 
and a minute later it was all over. He was an enormously heavy 
bull with a fine head for those parts, having a broad and heavy 
palm, and I was very lucky to secure such a good trophy under 
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such bad conditions of grass and visibility. Camp was made on 
the bank opposite the island, and it was late that night before the 
head, hide, and meat were finally disposed of. 

As we left ‘‘ Beit el Wahash’”’ behind the game decreased in 
quantity, but was still extraordinarily plentiful, Waterbuck and 
Roan predominating. In the early morning we found the spoor 
of three Lion and followed them until they separated, two going 
off into the bush, and the third crossing a narrow channel to an 
island. We could find no signs of his having left it, so we fired 
the grass in the hopes of getting a shot as he came out, but he 
must have slipped away unobserved while we were reconnoitring, 
as the island was found to be blank. 


V. 


That morning we reached Meshra el Eiwad, where we were 
to cross to the east side, the banks being low and easy for the 
camels, but before we crossed an amusing incident occurred. As 
we descended into a shallow khor under some big trees near the 
river we stumbled on to the camp of a poaching party. From the 
Giraffe-skin and the many bundles of dried meat that were lying 
about it was obviously no innocuous fishing camp, but the home 
of armed poachers. The proprietors were not at home, so the 
camp was looted and the ill-gotten skins and meat loaded on to 
the camels which had just come up. Leaving the camp, we were 
making for the river when my syce halted and pointed. Under 
a tree about an hundred and fiftv vards from the camp sat a native, 
a screen of thin bush in front of him and a rifle leaning up against 
the tree with a bandolier on the ground beside it. His back was 
towards us and he was sitting like a statue gazing out over the 
flats watching for game. How he had failed to hear the noise of 
the party when we were looting the camp was a puzzle: possibly 
he did hear a noise but took it to be his friends returned to camp. 
Walking up close behind him and covering him with three rifles 
we spoke to him—and never was there so quick a transition from 
a state of rest to extreme mobility! Snatching his own, and dis- 
regarding the rifles levelled at him, which could not have missed 
him had we fired, he slipped round his bush screen and made off 
at a most undignified pace towards the nearest cover. After him 
dashed the Askaris, and a great chase took place. The leading 
soldier was a sprinter and was close on the heels of the fugitive. 
“Trmi el bunduqia !’’ (‘‘ Throw down the rifle !’’) he kept shout- 
ing. ‘‘ Wallahi ana ma armiha!”’ (‘‘ By Allah! I won’t throw 
it !’”) was the answer. But the pace was too hot to last, and seeing 
that he was likely to be caught he made the best of a bad job and 
the treasured rifle went flying into the grass. A prisoner would 
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only have been an embarrassment, so, as we had his rifle and 
ammunition, the pursuit was called off and the poacher made good 
his retreat into the forest. Lucky it was for him that orders had 
been given to the men on no account to fire unless fired on or 
threatened, otherwise he would never have escaped and would 
probably have paid with his life for his disregard of the law. 

The next day, at Khor Um Asal, another similar incident 
occurred, but in this our party took no part. Whilst we were 
halted for midday under a big tree close to the river a shot sud- 
denly rang out, immediately followed by four or five more. A 
party was sent to reconnoitre and in a short time it returned with 
four police, leading two natives and a donkey staggering under 
a load of Giraffe-meat. The police had been sent out from the 
Slavery Post to meet us: falling in with a party of natives, one of 
whom carried a rifle, they gave chase, and being fired on at once 
replied. The two unarmed members of the party were captured 
with their donkey, but the armed man made his escape, although 
the optimistic Sergeant of Police asserted that he was twice hit, 
and had fallen to each shot! Examination of the ground showed 
no signs of blood, and a search failed to discover the wounded ( ?) 
man, who was no doubt by that time making speedily for safety 
and congratulating himself on his escape. 

Our last camp on the river was made close to an isolated 
granite gebel named Um Hegirat. Here we found a deep and 
rocky pool which was swarming with fish. Fishing with a rod 
and line was difficult, and only resulted in the loss of hooks and 
float, which got foul of an inaccessible rock in mid-pool. But a 
casting-net used from a sand-bank was much more successful, 
and an hour’s work was rewarded by a catch of fish, mostly of the 
perch variety, amply sufficient for the whole party. A casting-net 
is most useful to anyone trekking along the river, as the shelving 
sandy pools are splendidly adapted to its use. Nets cannot be 
obtained locally, but can be bought in Omdurman, and no party 
travelling in these parts should be without one, as a constant 
supply of fresh fish is a welcome addition to a diet otherwise con- 
sisting of antelope-meat and tinned provisions. If one of the 
natives is a fisherman it will save a lot of trouble, but it is not 
essential, as a demonstration and a few days practice with a net 
are quite sufficient to make a beginner moderately proficient in 
its use. 

A mile south of the Gebel on the west bank is a Meshra 
where Kudu are said to come to water, and it was decided to lie up 
there in the afternoon on the chance of getting a shot. A long 
wait, however, was without result, nothing being seen but Giraffe 
and Waterbuck, and when the light began to fail we got up to go. 
We were just skirting the pool when half-a-dozen great 
horned heads appeared on the bank above us, silhouetted against 
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the afterglow of the sunset—the advanced-guard of a herd of 
Buffalo coming to water. They disappeared on seeing us, and as 
it was too dark to shoot we crossed the river-bed and ascended the 
opposite bank. Hardly had we done so when an exclamation 
from the gun-bearer made me look round. Streaming down the 
steep path to the pool was a thick line of Buffalo, while a mass 
of black bodies above on the bank showed the main body waiting 
their turn at the path. As they came down the bank it was pos- 
sible to estimate their numbers with a fair degree of accuracy, 
and at the lowest estimate the herd was a good two hundred 
strong. Had we remained behind the cover where we had waited 
for Kudu we should have been within twenty vards of them. As 
it was, had there been light enough, there was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for an unique photograph, as we could have approached 
under cover of the thick bush on our bank and have looked down 
on to the herd at water; but the failing light made it impossible, 
and we set off for camp leaving them in possession. On the way 
back in the dark we nearly ran into two Giraffe—a_ startling 
encounter for both parties—but reached camp without further 
incident. 


VI. 


On reaching the tent the first things I saw on the dinner-table 
were the float and hooks which I had lost in the morning. While 
we had been away my cook, a riverine Arab from Dongola, had 
swum out into the crocodile-infested pool and had recovered them. 
When I tried to point out the folly of risking his life (apart from 
the risk of leaving me without a cook !) for two-shillings worth of 
tackle, he naively replied that he knew I should not have allowed 
him to do it had I been there, and so had waited until | was safely 
away from camp before making the attempt. 

Um Hegirat is‘only twelve miles from the Slavery Police 
Post, and the next morning’s march brought us to the Post. A 
female Kudu and a calf with his horns just showing were seen 
on the road, but little other game was met. This was the starting 
point of our road to Roseires, and the following afternoon we had 
regretfully to leave the river and start on our three-day trek to 
the Blue Nile. A detailed description of the road would be dismal 
reading, and it is enough to say that it is an ill-defined track, 
nearly waterless, and over the worst cotton-soil it has ever been 
my lot to meet. The path was like a succession of stepping- 
stones, uneven, and separated by deep and gaping cracks. Riding 
was generally impossible, and walking was pain and grief, as to 
avoid the cracks the length of the pace had to vary with every 
step. It was a tired and footsore party of men and animals that 
arrived at Roseires on the morning of the fourth day. 
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But the bad times are forgotten in the memories of the good 
days by the river. Time, which is always at the heels of the 
official trekking in his own country, had been short and there 
were many places along the route where five or six days could have 
been happily spent, but for which only half a day could be spared. 
Little had been shot other than for food, for the killing of the more 
common and easily-bagged antelope soon loses its fascination 
once the first beginner’s keenness has worn off ; but the fascination 
of being in the midst of wild life, of observing the game in their 
own haunts and at their own occupations, is a lasting one. A 
river, even though it be no more than a string of pools, is always 
a delight in a thirsty land, and the memory of the days spent 
along its banks, of the cool freshness of the morning, the heat of 
mid-day, and above all of the starlit nights, whose quiet is only 
broken by the distant call of Lion, Leopard and Hyena—these are 
the memories that remain, long after the weariness and discom- 
forts of trek and climate have disappeared into the limbo of things 
long forgotten. 


THE POOL AT MESHRA ABU BAGGARA. 
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HIGHLAND SHEEP. 
The wool from which Harris tweed is made. 


Tweeds 


BY 
E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


N the word of one of the great distributing houses, the term 

** hand-woven ”’ as applied to tweed fabrics is a trifle mislead- 
ing tothe uninitiate. It may be perfectly true that a tweed is hand- 
woven, and yet that same fabric will not possess all the virtues of 
the stuff that is fashioned by hand from wool in the raw to cloth— 
or rather, to tweed, since your purist will never have it that tweed 
is mere cloth; it is something more. The very word itself, by the 
way, is one of those accidents of speech, a veritable Lewis Carrollism 
in words, but concerning that, consult the pedants. I am for the 
making of the stuff, not for its naming, and in that making there is 
enough to busy oneself about, for the time. 

Well, there is a multitude of tweeds, and first, the Cheviot 
tweed. So named, of course, since it is a fabric compounded of 
the wool of the Cheviot breed of sheep, and for the most part made 
in Scotland. There are hand-woven Cheviots, but for the most 
part the Cheviot is a machine-made article, and of the difference 
more anon. Then there is ‘‘ black-faced ’’ tweed, and this is not 
so named because the finished stuff is faced black, but because it 
is made from the wool of the black-faced sheep, as is Welsh tweed 
made from the wool of the Welsh sheep, and not necessarily 
fashioned from that wool in the land of the wild bard and wilder 
statesman The name denotes the habitat of the sheep, not of the 
hand-weaver or the mill—if they call a place of looms a mill ; it may 
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be a shop, or a foundry, or a forge, for all I know to the contrary. 
My concern is with the making of tweeds for the present. 

And with Cheviot, and black-faced, and Welsh tweeds, the 
lesser known members of the family, we finish with the mills, or 
shops, or foundries, or whatever they may call them, and come to 
the aristocrats among tweeds, the Shetland, the Donegal, the 
Harris, and their kind. Your expert will ravel out a thread from 
a pattern and pass his fingers down it, and smile, ‘‘Hand-made *’’ 
he will say, with a smile of derision. ‘* Hand woven, perhaps, but 
that stuff was never carded nor spun by hand.’ For in the regu- 
larity and smoothness of the varn is the infallible sign; no hand 
worker could achieve that evenness, but in paying out the carded 
wool for spinning there are inequalities that betray the work of the 
spinning wheel, no matter how expert the hand of the worker may 
be. So much is this recognised, that some machine-makers intro- 
duce to their carding machinery worn and broken “‘ cards,”’ in 
order to counterfeit the unevenness of the hand work; but these do 
not deceive the expert. 

The loud-checked gun-handler in the butts, waiting for the 
cloud of driven grouse and knowing them vet afar off, may put his 
nose down to his ‘‘ genuine Harris’’ and get the peaty smell 
which, so he has been told, is an infallible sign of its virtue. Real 
hand-woven, he consoles himself, knowing that he will miss with 
both barrels, as is the way of the very newly-rich. And, so far, 
he is right, but the yarn was machine carded and spun, and the 
whole thing might as well have been done by machinery, for all 
the difference there is in quality between it and a ‘* Cheviot ’’ suit 
made up in Houndsditch. For in the hand-made tweed the grezt 
virtue lies in the spinning of the yarn: take a small—or big, fo- 
that matter—piece of real hand carded, hand spun, and _ hand 
woven tweed, and compare the feel of it with that which the 
machines turn out. There is about it a hardness of texture that is 
altogether different from the machine-made stuff, and that is due, 
not to the difference in the weaving, but the tightness of the yarn, 
this achieved in the spinning; a single thread, ravelled out from 
the stuff, shows as tighter, harder, and far more capable of bearing 
Strain, than anything of the kind that comes from the machines. 
By the feel alone the difference between the two is always dis- 
tinguishable, and another method of making sure is by the way in 
which the hand-made tweed—hand-made throughout, that is— 
wears. It will, to adopt an Americanism, wear to a frazzle and 
still look good. In fact, there is a story of a man who inherited a 
suit that had been made for his great-grandfather, and took to 
navvying in despair, in order to destroy the unwanted heirloom ; 
he wore out two picks and half a dozen shovels, and then bequeathed 
the suit to his descendants. But the story may not be true. 

On the hills of Donegal they make tweeds by hand. The 
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women card and spin the varn, and both men and women do the 
weaving. It seems that the women do most of this, for the men 
are busy, most of the time, shaping the destinies of Ireland and 
talking politics out on the hills. It is truth, and no story, that one 
of the heads of a great tweed-using business went over to Donegal 
and paid a visit to the place where they make this tweed, and out 
of seventy-two men who should have been engaged in the work, 


WASHING TWEED IN HIGHLAND BURN. 


two were working; the other seventy were talking politics with 
Dennis, or Mick, or somebody else. They might be quite well- 
to-do folk, these Irish tweed makers, if they wouid work steadily 
and consistently, but there is something in the air of Donegal that 
is moighty atthractive, be jabers. 

The fame of Harris tweed went out throughout the English 
speaking world long since; it is the aristocrat of tweeds, and the 
peaty smell is famed wherever clubs are swung or breech-loaders 
oiled, and that with some justice. But the real Harris has won to 
itself a host of flatterers, and now it may be said with truth that all 
that smells peatv is not hand-spun and carded, for the keen 
‘* manufacturer,’’ as distinct from the true hand worker, has 
learned how to reproduce that peaty smell, up to a point, and there 
are those in the tailoring trade whose sense of business nicety is 
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German in its ineffectiveness; they do not scruple to bid the 
uninitiate smell and be assured that the stuff is real Harris, though 
in sober truth it is as an expert put it—‘* The nearest Harris ever 
got to that stuff was when he walked past it—on stilts.”’ 

As to the process of tweed-making, there is little that can be 
said. The carding and the weaving must be seen to be realised 
for what they are, and the use of the spinning wheel, though the 


REMOVING SUPERFLUOUS WOOL GREASE BY HAND-MILLING, OTHERWISE 
CALLED ‘‘ WAULKING.’’ 


wheel itself is an anachronism in most parts of Britain, is some- 
thing that any who has once seen a wheel—and who has not ?— 
can realise without description. The main interest attaching to 
hand-made tweeds lies in the utter failure of machinery to compass 
a similar result, and the repeated attempts of machine-makers to 
produce an equivalent. And interest attaches to the hand-made 
stuff because there is character, to those who can sense it, in the 
carding and the spinning of the yarn; there is a difference between 
the real Scots stuff and the real Irish stuff, as great, though not as 
important from the point of view of quality (since each is as good 
as the other, in its way) as there is between the real hand-made 
and the machine-woven fabric that is puffed by the cheap tailor 
as a real Cheviot. Real it is, perhaps, as regards the wool . . . 
and perhaps not. 
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In the matter of design, the wearer of tweeds gives away his 
particular form of outdoor sport by the pattern of his garments. 
Why does the devotee of the double-barrelled hammerless demand 
a check, often of such loudness that it takes two suits to demon- 
strate all the glories of the pattern? Why does the golfer prefer 
something speckled modestly, and the fisher call for something 
very plain? These are riddles that win no answers either in the 
butts, or on the links, or down by the weirs, but they are truths, 
nevertheless. The wearer of tweeds has his little idiosyncrasies, 
and he allots himself to a particular group, so that by their checks 
ye shall know them, without ever smelling the reek of schultze or 
smokeless, or getting the whir of the driven game coming down. 

One word of warning to the man who would avoid error. 
Sooner or later, somebody who professes to know something about 
tweeds will come to talk of ‘‘ Lovat ’’ tweed as a distinct species, 
but there is no such thing. ‘‘ Lovat’’ is a range of shades, a 
matter of colouring, not of fabric, and any make may be ‘‘Lovat”’ 
coloured, though it is most likely to be Scotch in origin. Let 
purists note the fact. 


The author is indebted to Messrs. Burberry for valuable assistance 
in the compilation of this article, and to the Lady Seaforth for permis- 
sion to use the photographs. Lady Seaforth employs many thousands 
of crofters and disabled soldiers for making Harris and other hand- 
made tweeds. 


HAND-SPINNING THE WOOL. 
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An Unconventional Sport 


Black Buck Hunting with a Revolver 


BY 


“RED HEATHER.” 


HAVE been lucky enough to have enjoyed many sorts of 

different sports, but I think I have found only a very few more 
enjoyable than a certain day I had with two excellent chargers 
pursuing black buck with a revolver. 

Of course, if one made an actual pastime of it and did it 
regularly it probably would no doubt considerably diminish in 
excitement, but for once in a way it was excellent fun. 

It was a splendid Indian winter morning, a cool breeze and a 
warm sun; the country was more or less the usual sort of country 
in which you find black buck, flat and open rolling plains with 
some deep ditches with just a few sand hills and scattered villages 
here and there. 

We had had a couple of days’ shooting previous to this, and 
while doing so, the idea had entered my head that you might have 
quite a good run following the black buck mounted, and, as hounds 
were out of the question, the nearest one being many miles away, 
and rifles very dangerous, the natural thing was a revolver. I 
suggested the idea to the friend whom I had come out with, and 
he agreeing to it, the following morning we set out. 

We arranged the following plan. On the herd being spotted 
we should select a certain buck, and giving orders for our other 
led horses to follow us, not going out of a steady canter and cutting 
off corners and circles, etc., as much as possible (this would be 
easy to do as the country was so open), we ourselves with our 
loaded revolvers ready would walk towards the herd, get as near 
to them as possible, and directly they showed signs of going off, 
gallop straight for the buck we had marked down. Once we had 
got going we were to separate to about 40 or 50 vards apart, and so 
if the black buck “ jinked ’’ one of us at any rate would get a 
decent shot fairly near him. This we proceeded to do. We had 
not gone very far when we spotted a large herd, and dropping back 
the led horses we walked on towards them. They allowed us to 
get to within about 150 vards, and then started walking and trotting 
away. I saw it was no further use to try and get any nearer to 
them, so gave the word, and off we went. We had got to within 
sixty yards of them before they realised what had happened, then 
with tremendous bounds they were away, our beast right in the 
middle of them. 
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The first 400 yards or so they drew right away from us, but 
after that we gradually gained on them. Many of them broke 
away to the right and left, but we were only after one, and took no 
notice of the others, and eventually he was left with only two hinds. 
I was riding a slightly faster horse than my friend, and we had 
already been over three or four quite good ditches, and now I 
began to draw up to the buck until I got to within about twenty 
yards. I thought I might now try a shot or two, and proceeded 
to do so, but little did I know how hard it was to shoot straight 
going as we were. I fired three shots, and they were literally going 
all round him within an inch or so. I regret to say that I was not 
looking where I was going but leaving that to my horse. I was 
watching the black buck, which was now about twenty yards to my 
right, and I fired my fourth shot as my horse was flying a muttee 
(hard sun-baked mud) wall. It was great fun. I knew if I once 
hit him with one of the heavy bullets | was using I should get him 
all right, as, being mounted, he would have no chance of getting 
away. 

Meanwhile, by another of his turns, he had come well into 
range of my friend, and I could see his bullets strike the ground 
very close to him. 

We had changed horses once now, and the buck was beginning 
to lag distinctly, and I could see it was only a matter of seconds. 
The chief difficulty I found was in loading the revolver. I had 
the loose rounds in my pocket, but with the motion of my horse 
it was very difficult to put them in. We went over two or three 
other muttee walls in the vicinity of native villages, also some 
quite big ditches (I think the natives thought us clean off our 
heads!) And we were just pushing up to finish him off when he 
suddenly turned right-handed and disappeared into a large field 
of sugar cane. 

It was most annoying. However, we knew he was untouched, 
and probably wouldn’t forget the run he had had for many a long 
day to come! 

Having watered the horses from a neighbouring small canal, 
and having had a short rest, we slowly wended our way home, 
having had a most interesting and unique day and some first-rate 
exercise. 
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My Muistletoe-tree 


BY 
CANON VAUGHAN. 


Y garden forms part of a sacred enclosure, associated with the 

practice of the Christian religion for a period of more than a 
thousand years. It is situated within lofty walls, the foundations 
of which were laid by St. Swithun in the far-off days of Alfred the 
King. It is watered by a gentle stream—a branch of the river 
Itchen—diverted so as to flow through the Priory precincts by the 
great Bishop Ethelwold in the tenth century. Remains of the 
monastic Guest-house or Pilgrims’-Hall stand in the enclosure, 
tenanted no longer by pious travellers to St. Swithun’s shrine, but 
by a pair of white or barn owls who float over the garden every 
evening at sundown. Some fine trees stand within the walls. 
There are several ancient yews, probably witnesses of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, the beloved haunt of golden-crested wrens. 
There is a mulberry-tree, or rather the remains of one, having lost 
its finest limbs, and with stout poles supporting its remaining 
branches, which probably dates from the time of Charles II., and 
which still, in spite of its decayed condition, produces every summer 
abundance of luscious berries, specially enticing to multitudes of 
birds. And there is another tree, which may seem singularly out 
of place in a sacred enclosure, however attractive it may be to its 
present possessor. It is a mistletoe-tree; and mistletoe, as we 
remember, is a pagan plant—the ‘‘ baleful mistletoe,’’ as Shakes- 
peare calls it—associated with the ancient Druids, and with strange 
rites and ceremonies. 

The mistletoe-tree stands at the top of the garden, on the bank 
of the trout-stream, one in a row of five aged limes, long since past 
their prime, and now presenting a somewhat dilapidated appear- 
ance. Many of the branches are decayed and broken, and, stripped 
of their bark by high winds, appear white and naked against the 
winter sky. The tallest of these five sentinels, and the most de- 
cayed, is the mistletoe-tree, which stands second in the row. Very 
conspicuous does it appear, as seen from my study window towards 
the east, especially in early dawn, when the sun in winter-time 
breaks over the ruins of Wolvesev Castle. The big bushes of 
mistletoe—there cannot be less than fifteen or twenty clumps, great 
and small—look like a number of rooks’-nests in the distance. The 
parasite has spread, as one should expect, to the neighbouring 
lime-trees, on which with the aid of field-glasses, one or two small 
plants may be discovered; but the mistletoe-tree by reason of its 
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abundance of mistletoe, proclaims its domination over the Close. 
So far as I know, it is the only mistletoe-tree in the immediate 
neighbourhood. A few miles up the Itchen, the parasite is abun- 
dant in Avington Park, while to the south it is plentiful on haw- 
thorns below Shawford; but in Winchester itself I know of no 
mistletoe-tree save my own. 


THE MISTLETOE OAK IN HACKWOOD PARK, HANTS. 


I sometimes wonder if the mistletoe was to be found inside the 
sacred enclosure in medizval times. It was, we know, rigidly ex- 
cluded from churches, because of its association with pagan 
mysteries. For the purpose of decoration at Christmas-time, the 
favourite evergreens were holly, bay, rosemary and laurel. But 
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mistletoe, though, as Gerard says, ‘* it be alwaies greene as well in 
winter as summer,’’ was never used. The poet Gay was certainly 
wrong when he wrote :— 


‘* Now with bright Holly all the temples strow, 
With Laurel green and sacred mistletoe.’’ 


It would have been regarded by our medizval forefathers ‘* as 
about as inappropriate to the interior of a church, as the celebration 
of Druidical rites within the sacred building.’’ Indeed the preju- 
dice against it, because of its heathen associations, was so great 
that, strange as it may seem, we seldom or never find, among the 
exquisite carvings in wood and stone which grace our churches and 
cathedrals, any representation of the mistletoe. In fourteenth cen- 
tury architecture, we meet with abundant illustrations of our 
English foliage—oak, ivy, the vine, maple, hazel, poplar, beech, 
chestnut—but of mistletoe seldom or never. There is, it is said, a 
single instance in Bristol Cathedral, where a spray of mistletoe 
with leaf and berry may perhaps be seen in a spandrel, above a 
stately tomb. ‘ 

But the fancies and superstitions concerning the mistletoe go 
back far beyond medizeval times. According to a northern legend, 
the plant was sacred to Frega, the Scandinavian Goddess of Love ; 
and the ancient custom of kissing under the mistletoe—a custom 
which, it is reported, still exists—is said to be a survival of her 
worship. In any case the mistletoe came to be associated with the 
festivities of Christmas, when, as Sir Walter Scott tells us in 
Marmion :— 


** Forth to the woods did merry-men go 
To gather in the mistletoe.”’ 


The plant, we find, sorely puzzled the old classical writers; and 
we have interesting allusions to it in Virgil, Ovid, and Pliny. From 
the latter author comes the famous passage with reference to the 
rites of the Druids. ‘‘ The Druids,’’ we learn, ‘‘ for so they call 
their wizards, esteem nothing more sacred than the mistletoe, and 
the tree on which it grows, provided only that the tree be an oak- 
tree.” The gathering of the mistletoe was attended with classic 
ceremonies. ‘* On the sixth day of the moon, a priest, clad in a 
white robe, climbs the mistletoe-tree, and with a golden sickle cuts 
the mistletoe, which is caught in a white cloth.’’ Thus obtained, 
the plant possessed incredible virtues. The Druids called it the 
** all-heal,’’ as being an antidote for all diseases. And this belief 
in the medicinal value of the mistletoe was firmly held throughout 
the Middle Ages, and even lingered on till the eighteenth century. 
Among other virtues, it was held to be an infallible remedy for 
epilepsy, or the falling sickness. ‘‘ The leaves of Mistletoe dried 
and powdered,”’ says Sir John Hill, Knight of the Polar Star, ‘‘are 
a famous Remedy for the falling Sickness.’? ‘‘ The Mistletoe 
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itself, of the oak (as the best) made into powder, and given in drink 
to those that have the falling sickness doth,’’ says old Culpepper, 
“* assuredly heal them.’’ He also speaks of it as ‘‘ good for the 
grief of the sinew, itch, sores, and toothache, the biting of mad 
dogs, and venomous beasts ’’; and also as a remedy against witch- 
craft. The belief in the efficacy of mistletoe in cases of epilepsy 
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CLOSE VIEW OF THE OAK. 
Observe the fine cluster of mistletoe. 


was even held, we find, by such celebrated authorities as John Ray, 
and Sir Thomas Browne. 


The mystery attaching to the mistletoe arose no doubt in part 


at least from ignorance as to its production. It was supposed 
not to grow from seed, but to be produced by a ‘‘certaine vapourous 
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sap or moisture’ which ‘‘the tree doth excerne and cannot assimi-. 
late,’ as Bacon said. Old Gerard tells us that the mistletoe 
‘“‘hath not any root, neither doth increase himself of his seed, as 
some have supposed ; but it rather commeth of a certaine substance 
gathered together upon the boughs and joints of the trees, through 
the barke whereof this vapourous moisture proceeding, brings forth 
the mistleto.’’ In the words of an old rhyme,— 


‘* The naturalists are puzzled to explain, 
How trees did first this stranger entertain ; 
Whether the busy birds engraft it there, 
Or, else, some Deity’s mysterious care, 
As Druids thought.’’ 


There is, however, no doubt or mystery in the matter. Like 
other plants, the mistletoe is produced from seed. Early in the 
spring, as early indeed as February, the small, inconspicuous 
yellowish-green flowers appear in the forks of the branches—the 
male and the female flowers on different plants. Later on the 
female flowers, having been duly inoculated with pollen from the 
male, produce berries, white and semi-transparent, and of the size 
of a small pea. Each berry contains a single seed, which, sur- 
rounded by a sticky glutinous pulp, ripens about Christmas-time. 
The berries are attractive to certain birds, especially the missel- 
thrush, or more correctly the mistletoe-thrush, (hence its name) 
which feeds on them with avidity in severe weather. The seeds 
being hard and indigestible are dropped by the birds, and because 
of their glutinous surroundings will, under favourable conditions, 
adhere to the bark of trees, and in the following spring will germi- 
nate. The young plant is of slow growth, and it is estimated that 
it takes some four or five years before a mistletoe-plant comes into 
flower. Thus by its own seed, distributed through the agency of 
birds, the mistletoe propagates its species. It lives as a semi- 
parasite—for its leaves are bright green—on many different trees, 
withdrawing only water, with the inorganic salts dissolved in it, 
from its host. 

There are, however, certain questions in connection with the 
life-history of the mistletoe still awaiting further investigation. 
Are the flowers, as it used to be thought, wind-fertilised, or are they 
fertilised through the agency of insects? What laws govern the 
distribution of the plant, which is scattered throughout England, 
indeed throughout Europe, but is altogether unknown in Scotland 
and Ireland? How comes it that the parasite has a preference for 
certain trees, like the poplar, the hawthorn, and the apple-tree ; 
while on the oak-tree, with which it was specially associated, it is 
extremely rare ? 


The mistletoe is naturally found more frequently upon trees 
with a soft sappy bark, in which the seeds can the more easily lodge 
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and germinate. Hence, in England at any rate, it is most plentiful 
on the apple-tree ; and in the cider-making districts of Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire it is even abundant. The same is true of 
Brittany, from which country large quantities are sent to London 
every Christmas. After the apple, perhaps the favourite host is. 
the Lombardy poplar. Never shall I forget the vast quantities of 
mistletoe which I once saw, decorating the poplar-trees by the 
roadside, when driving between Gloucester and Ledbury. Other 
trees on which the mistletoe is commonly found are the hawthorn, 
the maple, the sycamore, and the lime. It is, however, frequently 
met with on other host-trees; while the rarest host is the oak. It 
was doubtless the rarity of its occurrence on the oak, that rendered 
a mistletoe-oak an object of such supreme veneration among the 
Druids. It is probable that not more than thirty-five or forty 
mistletoe-oaks exist in this country. In Elwes’ classical work on 
The Trees of Great Britain, published in 1907, a list of twenty-three 
such trees are given. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his fascinating 
Memories of the Months, adds four examples to this number. And 
a few other instances have been recorded. In the herbarium of the 
British Museum there is a specimen of mistletoe, labelled ‘* From 
the oak near Winchester.’’ I wonder where this oak stood. I 


have never even heard of it. The only mistletoe-oak I know of in 
Hampshire stands in Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke, where it 
was first recorded about the middle of the last century. It is a fine 


tree, and as the illustrations show, bears a large bush of mistletoe. 
It is strange that the mistletoe should be rare in the New Forest, 
and considering the vast groves of oak-trees, that no mistletoe-oak 
should have been found there. In the Isle of Wight the mistletoe 
is now unknown in a wild condition. Taken therefore as a whole 
the mistletoe cannot be considered common in the county of Hants. 
My mistletoe-tree becomes therefore a more interesting possession. 
It is also a means of attracting the mistletoe-thrush to my garden. 
Every season a pair of these fine birds breed in the sacred enclosure. 
And this Christmas I have been fortunate in watching through my 
field-glasses more than once a mistletoe-thrush, or storm-cock as 
we often call these birds in Hampshire, busily engaged in feeding 
on the mistletoe berries. May my tree long flourish in the Cathe- 
dral Close of Winchester ! 


A Mixed Bag in 
South India 


BY 


OR weeks my Shikhari had been bringing me news of a 

panther which was said to inhabit some rocky hills about 30 
miles from Bangalore, and which was taking frequent toll from the 
flocks of sheep and goats, and from among the village dogs. He 
had been my Shikhari for years before 1914 and had always proved 
absolutely reliable as regards the number of snipe he could show 
me, his estimate, as is the local custom, being generally given in 
so many dozens. I used in those days occasionally to go out after 
what was perhaps one of the progenitors of the present panther, 
but never achieved any success. Perhaps this accounted for my 
‘disinclination to go out on the present occasion, my preference 
having inclined during the previous weeks to certain snipe rather 
than toa very conjectural panther. Another difficulty was the fact 
‘that the pursuit of the panther would entail sleeping at least one 
night away from Bangalore, and the transport and milk supply for 
‘a baby of 9 months were difficulties not to be ignored. However 
these obstacles could be surmounted, and we decided to try our 
luck during the next week-end. 

On Saturday morning the Mem-Sahib, infant and Ayah pro- 
ceeded 30 miles by train, and 4 miles by jatka, the latter a spring- 
less vehicle designed more or less for discomfort, to the travellers’ 
bungalow, where we were to spend the next two nights. I followed 
on the motor cycle with H, who is lately out from England and in 
‘process of being initiated into the delights of an open-air life in 
India, and weaned from her allegiance to fox trots, cinemas, and 
other more degenerate pursuits. Having started somewhat late, 
the run had to be accomplished at uncomfortable speed, the dis- 
tance of 30 miles being covered in but little over one hour. The 
state of the road was such that, at this speed, the passenger spent 
but little time on the side-car seat compared to that spent in the air. 

By four o’clock the party was all assembled at the bungalow, 
and, after a hasty tea, all, except of course the baby, started off on 
the four-mile walk to the scene of the hoped-for encounter with the 
panther. Here they expected to find a machan to sit in, and a live 
bleating goat to sit over. The Shikhari seemed somewhat per- 
turbed to find no goat on the scene, and he vanished at a run, to 
appear at dusk an hour later, explaining that the coolies, who had 
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been deputed to bring the goat, had failed to doso. He expressed 
great contrition, saying that on learning the truth he had wept 
bitterly, a fact which I quite believed, remembering similar emo- 
tional displays on other occasions, one of these being my departure 
for the war in 1914, when he wept unrestrained tears on saying 
good-bye. His tears, I fear, like charity, ‘‘ covered a multitude of 
sins.’’ He was the more readily forgiven on this occasion as the 
faulty arrangements were largely due to his having had to meet the 
Mem-Sahib’s train, and generally to look after the domestic 
arrangements, a task, it may be mentioned, very alien to his nature, 
which is impatient of the presence of ladies, more especially when 
they tend to interfere with the serious business of sport. He was 
forgiven on condition that everything should go smoothly on the 
morrow. 

We were to spend the early part of the next day shooting snipe, 
and the Mem-Sahib, who had been present at many such events, 
decided to remain at home to reserve her strength for the evening. 
H. and I started early on the following morning accompanied by the 
Shikhari on the ‘* flapper bracket,’’ going 8 miles back along the 
road to Bangalore, to where we were promised that we should see 
** four dozen snipe.”’ 

Having assembled a few coolies we left the road, and formed 
a line through the long grass and scrub which intervened between 
us and the snipe ground. Here we flushed a few quail, which were 
marked down and three of which formed the beginning of the 
day’s bag. 

The snipe ground first reached was found to consist of 
“‘paddy”’ fields with patches of sugar cane, and was said to contain 
about half the snipe we were to see during the day. A first walk 
through produced nothing, but, as the Shikhari replied quite con- 
fidently to our somewhat sarcastic comments on the situation, we 
were still encouraged to hope. Eventually, as is so often the case, 
near the edge of a patch of sugar-cane, we flushed simultaneously 
nearly every snipe on the ground. As usual, when put up like this 
in the cool of the morning, the range was extreme, and the bag of 
snipe still remained unopened. The birds were marked down and 
flushed again, with almost equally disappointing results, as only 
one was brought to bag. From now onwards everything possible 
seemed to go wrong, birds either getting up out of range, or else 
being put up by anyone except the man with the gun. Some 
wisps of snipe left the ground altogether, and prospects for the day 
seemed hopelessly poor. We were rather sadly discussing the 
next move, when some 8 birds were seen in the distance flying 
towards us, and, though I half suspected these to be snipe, it 
seemed more likely that they belonged to the genus ‘ snippei,’ a 
general term under which the sportsman betrays his ignorance of 
natural history by classifying all the snipe-like birds which are 
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to be found on an Indian jhil. So uncertain was I indeed, that 
they had passed, and were almost out of range before I finally 
decided that they were really snipe, and there was only time to fire 
one barrel, which however brought down two birds. On turning 
to discuss this somewhat unusual episode with H., I found that, 
to her great disappointment, she had not seen it, having chosen 
this inopportune moment to sit down in the mud. From now on- 
ward the luck seemed to improve, and as the day got warmer, birds 
began to lie more closely and to get up singly. 

Before leaving the ground coolies were sent in to beat the 
patches of sugar-cane, as snipe frequently take refuge in these, 
which afford good cover and cool shade during the heat of the day. 
On this occasion one bird only was beaten out, marked down and 
brought to bag. 

The next move was to a “‘ tank,’’ on which there were a few 
duck and a flock of teal, while, in the grass at the upper end, the 
remainder of the day’s bag of snipe was hoped for. It may be 
explained that, in this part of India, the irrigation is carried out by 
building embankments or ‘bands’ in the stream beds, thus holding 
up the monsoon rains and forming small lakes or ‘‘tanks’’ from 


which the ‘paddy’ and wet cultivation is irrigated during the subse- 
quent months. As these tanks commence to dry up, areas of 
marshy land are formed at their upper ends, which are the resorts 


of snipe, while the tanks themselves hold a few duck and frequently 
numerous teal. Generally the duck and teal are difficult to circum- 
vent, owing to lack of cover, but, on this occasion, a small promon- 
tory of land jutting out into the water seemed to promise a close 
approach and a little cover. A crawl on to this, and a shot at a 
single duck at long range, opened the ball. The duck fell, but 
was only winged, and, the flock of teal diverting attention, the 
second shot which should have ensured its being added to the bag 
was never fired. The bird itself dived, and was never seen again. 
The flock of teal did not pass close enough for an effective shot, but 
a single teal misjudged the range of a gun and paid the penalty. 

The grass round the tank yielded some eight or ten snipe, 
their pursuit being somewhat strenuous owing toa stream, fordable 
only in a few places, which divided the ground in half. The birds 
having all been either accounted for or driven off the ground, it was 
found to be time for lunch, and the small game shooting was over 
for the day, as, after the meal, it was time to return to the bungalow 
to prepare for the more serious business of the panther. 

A start was made from the bungalow soon after four o’clock, 
the goat this time accompanying the party, much to its disgust. 
It kept up a continuous bleating en route, which augured well for 
its vocal powers later, when so much would depend on them to 
draw the panther, should it be in the vicinity. The machan proved 
to be a commodious abode, walled with brushwood, and provided 
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with one loophole pointing towards the goat, the walls being thick 
enough in that direction to withstand the rush of an infuriated 
panther. 

We finally settled down to our silent vigil at about 5.40 p.m., 
after placing various articles of food and drink where they could be 
partaken of noiselessly. The Shikhari and coolies retired to a safe 
distance, the former’s last whispered words being to lay down 
exactly how much was to be paid for the goat in the event of its 
either being killed or surviving the evening’s entertainment. As 
he was the owner of the animal, these mercenary considerations 
doubtless weighed heavily with him, but seemed of no moment to 
us, and certainly not matter for discussion in the possible hearing 
of the panther, who might even then have been drawing near the 
goat, without in the least considering its value alive or dead ! 

For some time nothing happened, although the goat bleated 
valiantly. The Mem-Sahib, her hopes being somewhat small 
owing to many previous disappointments, had settled down in a 
position which clearly indicated that she premeditated slumber. 
H., with no previous hope-dashing experience, remained more alert, 
but decided to make the most of the remaining light by reading a 
magazine. I, as in duty bound, remained ready, so that I could 
raise my rifle noiselessly with no great change of position should 
the unexpected happen. After about a quarter of an hour’s wait, 
on glancing up a small comparatively clear pathway to the left of 
and beyond the goat, I distinctly saw the movement of some animal, 
although I had not heard a sound of its approach. Not being able 
to say definitely what it was, I waited some seconds before whisper- 
ing to my companions that I could see something moving, warning 
them at the same time to be very careful not to stir. After a few 
minutes all doubt was at an end as the panther stepped out into full 
view, advancing stealthily toward the goat which was as yet hidden 
from it by the bushes. After advancing a few paces it stopped, and 
I decided that now was the time as, should I allow the goat to be 
killed, it might be carried off without my getting a steady shot at 
the panther. It is perhaps to my credit that the added cost of the 
goat if deceased did not occur to me! The panther was almost 
directly facing me, and I covered the centre of its form, which was 
somewhat indistinct owing to the waning light. The bullet, after 
tearing one of the ears entered its chest and killed it outright, not 
a muscle moving after the shot. 

The Shikhari and coolies, on hearing the shot, approached the 
scene, and the former found great difficulty in restraining his 
emotional temperament. To my great relief he worked off most 
of his feelings on his beloved goat, which he embraced warmly and 
kissed with fervour. I am not at all sure that, had I not resisted, 
these feelings would not have been worked off on me rather than 
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the goat and, at any rate, I was very glad that the latter was alive 
and well to receive the demonstrations. 

A jubilant procession returned to the bungalow in the dark, 
the panther being slung by its legs to a pole and carried by two 
coolies. 

The next morning we returned to Bangalore, the Mem-Sahib 
this time travelling in the side-car and H. by train. I did not see 
it, but I am told that her arrival at the station, accompanied by a 
baby, and followed by the dead panther, caused a considerable 
sensation. That Sunday may perhaps be called a red letter day 
for Bangalore sport. Those who are stationed in more favourable 
localities, where bags are large and easy to obtain, will perhaps not 
be impressed, but I personally am quite satisfied with a day which 
provided lots of hard work, much variety of episode, and a bag, not 
large but varied, of 4 quail, 26 snipe, 1 teal and 1 panther. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


FEBRUARY. 


On the whole February seems to me the best of all the winter 
months for fishing, though a good deal of course depends on the sort 
of weather which it brings with it. As I write, things promise very 
well, for we are having heavy rains and considerable floods, which. 
ought to clean all the rivers and put the fish into appetite and activity. 
Nothing stirs up coarse fish so much as a good flood, for it moves them: 
out of all their accustomed haunts and tempts them to exploration of 
side-streams and ditches, with, in suitable places, excursions out into. 
the submerged fields themselves. Such a change of habit undoubtedly 
makes for the angler’s good afterwards when the shoals have dropped 
back to the main stream (it is marvellous how truly their instinct warns 
them when the floods are beginning to fall, and how few get stranded !) 
and are there anxious to continue the hearty meals which they have 
lately been able to enjoy. In any case | think they are more disposed 
to feed steadily in February because the spawning season is now ap- 
proaching and they have to lay in a store of strength and energy to 
meet it. 


PIKE. 


Pike spawn earlier than most of them and so they are specially keen 
in this month. All the biggest fish on my own not very extensive list 
have been caught in February and I suspect that a complete record of 
pike over 15 lb., if such a thing were available, would give the month 
a definite superiority over any other in its yield of such fish. In his. 
Pike and Perch volume of ‘‘ The Angler’s Library ’’ (1898), the late 
Mr. Alfred Jardine gave a list of fifty-four big fish (19 lb. to 37 lb.), of 
whose authenticity he was satisfied, and it is not uninteresting to allot 
its share to each winter month. We find that October produced one, 
November eight, December four, January twelve, and February seven- 
teen. Mr. Jardine got his heaviest fish, a 37 pounder, in September, 
and the rest of his list is spread over the other months. On the whole, 
therefore, the record bears out February’s claim to be the most pro- 
ductive. I think the reason for it is that the big fish move about more 
then, and, indeed, are beginning the limited form of migration which 
they find necessary to reach their spawning grounds. They travel 
further in some districts than in others for this purpose, but their 
migration is a definite thing even in enclosed waters, and it is decidedly 
to the angler’s benefit to come upon them when they are beginning it. 


LIVE BAIT. 

I admit it with reluctance, but I fear it cannot be denied, that live- 
baiting is the best method of catching pike, large or small. A bait 
which ‘‘ works ’’ close at hand for some time will almost certainly tempt 
a hesitating fish sooner or later, whereas a spinning bait, as a rule, can 
only move a fish which has no hesitation and appreciates the maxim 
‘* now or never.’’ Therefore the angler who knows where a specially 
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big pike lives and who wants to make a real effort to catch it, would 
be well advised to live-bait for it. The best baits for general use are, 
I think, dace or gudgeon, dace being preferable for the very big pike 
because they grow to a bigger size and make more of a mouthful. But 
if | knew for certain of a monster in any particular place, a fish of 
30 lb. or more, and were under contract to catch him, I would bait for 
him with a small member of his own family, a jack of, say, 14 lb. Such 
a bait would work very strongly and would, I suspect, sooner or later 
command the big fellow’s attention. Cannibalism is a very usual thing 
with pike, and indeed with other fish. I well remember many years 
ago fishing a lake in East Prussia where the best possible bait for big 
perch was a baby perch of about 23 in. in length. It seemed a great 
shame to use the little perch in that way, but they were very plentiful 
and it was a general custom to do so, so perhaps it did no great harm. 
Where perch are too numerous they tend to produce a dwarfed race 
which is no good either for sport or for the table. 


WORKING A BAIT. 


I have said that the working of a live-bait for some time in or near 
the same spot has a stimulating effect on a pike which is not very keen. 
In certain circumstances it is possible to produce a like result with a 
dead bait or even with an artificial spinning bait such as a spoon. The 
best method for this particular purpose is trolling, practised formerly 
with a leaded gorge-hook and now usually with some form of snap- 
tackle which has a lead inside the bait so that it darts about head-first 
in the old manner. A trolling bait can search the same small piece of 
water over and over again, if you desire it, and I have often known it 
to fetch up a pike at the third or fourth time of asking, a circumstance 
comparable to the ultimate success of a live bait after some time of 
waiting. To make a spinning bait act in the same way the essential 
thing is to have rather a heavy lead on the trace, a lead which will take 
the bait down quickly to the bottom and make it spin as it descends. 
Before it quite touches, the angler reverses its direction and makes it 
spin towards the surface, letting the point of his rod drop when it gets 
there so that it plunges down again immediately. Only the other day I 
caught a pike by these tactics in a bit of deepish water which I had 
previously spun over three times with the ordinary steady action. A 
spoon bait is sometimes just as good as a dead bait, when used thus. 
The vital thing, as I have said, is the heavy lead. This does not handi- 
cap the working of rod and reel much, as one usually needs but a short 
line in this kind of fishing—indeed, it is better not to aim at long casts 
at all, but to search the water close at hand, especially alongside rushes 
or beds of weeds. It is a very interesting kind of spinning and is 
particularly suitable to the narrow deep rivers which are plentiful in the 
flatter parts of England. 


SINGLE-HANDED SPINNING RODS. 


I have promised myself a New Year present in the near future in 
the shape of a single-handed spinning rod exactly like that which I saw 
in the hand of a friend the other day. While I was labouring away 
with my two-handed rod and gradually acquiring an ache all across my 
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back, he was sending his bait out with an easy swing which seemed to 
call for very little effort, and with a really remarkable control of distance 
and direction. It seemed to me that he could be pretty sure of getting 
within a foot or two of any spot desired even thirty yards away. I was 
also impressed by the fact that he could spin quite comfortably when 
sitting down in a boat, which is a decided asset in some circumstances. 
He was good enough to let me try his rod, and the impression gained 
from watching was not weakened by practice. I could not, of course, 
achieve his mastery of the reel all in a moment, but I found that I could 
get the bait out a good long way without effort, if not with much cer- 
tainty of direction, and was quite convinced that the rod must greatly 
reduce the fatigue of a day’s fishing. It is only 7 ft. long, and has 
enough handle to rest under the forearm. The handgrip is just behind 
the reel, so that the forefinger can be used to brake the rim. It would 
be possible to vary the grip to suit individual tastes, the important thing 
being the support of the handle under the forearm. A smallish reel 
would seem to be an advantage as it lessens the weight to be managed. 
The little rod weighs, I suppose, about 8 oz., and it seems powerful 
enough not only to cast a pretty heavy bait but also to manage a big 
fish. Anyhow, my friend has killed salmon of over 20 lb. on it. I have 
tried single-handed trout spinning rods before, but never one specially 
designed for pike. I am convinced that the new pattern is going to be 
a real remedy for that back-ache which is almost inseparable from the 
use of a two-handed rod. It will not serve everywhere and always, 
perhaps. Some waters call for a longer rod to cope with fringes ol 
reeds and rushes, but in many places the short rod ought to do all that 
is wanted. And there in future I hope to use it. 


SPRING SALMON. 


The majority of salmon rivers begin their rod season in February 
and the heavy waters of January are a good omen for the spring fishing. 
If we could only have a succession of open winters with plenty of rain 
it would do a good deal to restore spring salmon in some of the rivers 
which have been gradually losing them, thanks mostly to the heavy 
toll levied by nets in the estuaries or the lower waters. ‘‘ Big water” 
gives the fish a chance of getting past such obstructions and, once past, 
a good proportion of them are likely to breed and have offspring which 
ir their turn will take to the fresh water early in the year. I confess 
that I do not understand why any salmon should run up rivers in Feb- 
ruary when Nature does not call them to the spawning beds before 
October at the very earliest. Nine months are surely much more than 
ample for a journey to the head waters of even the biggest of our rivers, 
and one would have thought that some of the time could have been more 
profitably employed in feeding in the sea. However, the fact remains 
that fish do run in the early part of the year, and that such fish are the 
most prized of all. The usual complaint is that there are not enough of 
them. 


FISHING A FLY. 


Spring fishing is usually a matter of spinning baits or of very big 
flies, because the water is often big and usually cold. The spinning 
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bait is probably not necessarily more effective in itself, but scores rather 
because it fishes somewhat deeper than the fly. In some circumstances 
it is possible to make the fly work deeper by coiling bits of lead wire on 
the cast. Where one is fishing from a boat with a comparatively 
short line, this plan is fairly satisfactory, but it is not very comfortable 
if one is casting from the bank or when wading. I would sooner use a 
bigger and heavier fly in such circumstances. A big double-hooked fly 
is a heavy thing and it keeps down pretty well. One can help it down 
by manipulating the cast somewhat, checking the rod just before the 
line is quite extended, much as one does in dry-fly fishing, in order to 
avoid drag. This gives the fly a little chance to sink before the rod-top 
begins to pull on it, especially if the rod is dropped after the check and 
the point is kept low while the cast is being fished. As a matter of fact 
there is a good deal to be done in this way with a salmon 
rod, as with a dry-fly rod. Salmon fishing has its drag pro- 
blems like trout fishing, though they are of a different nature, 
and solving them is an extremely interesting business. That 
it is also remunerative is proved by the remarkable success of some 
anglers who are really masters of the art of casting a fly. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


T is without doubt the most brilliant season at the Riviera that 

we have enjoyed for many years. At Nice and all the fashion- 
able resorts along the coast they have almost—if not quite—re- 
gained their pre-war conditions. Among the visitors are many 
well-known actors and stage beauties, and the usual smart set that 
come from all parts of Europe to seek the sun in winter. The mag- 
nificent display of gowns and mantles that one finds among such 
company is greatly enhanced by the beauty of such picturesque 
scenery. During the day flimsy gowns are worn, but when the sun 
goes down the climate turns to bitter cold and warm wraps are 
essential. Capes are still favoured by the smart woman. They are 
very light in weight but delightfully warm and cosy. The larger 
they are designed the less likely they are to crush a dainty frock. 

Paris has designed some beautiful mantles for the South. Fur 
is combined with lace in many models. One exceedingly smart 
design was of Chantilly lace and sealskin, trimmed with ostrich 
plumes. The Parisienne’s love for black combined with white is 
shown in a charming model of black velvet and tailless ermine. 
Another is of white velvet skilfully combined with black lace and 
black fur. 

The most favoured style for a cape is that which is gathered 
into a shoulder yoke, but there are many designs equally fashion- 
able. Plain colours are sometimes chosen to tone with different 
dresses, and only their linings show a tendency to gay colours and 
futurist designs. 

Three-quarter sac coats are also being worn in the latest Spring 
colours. They are sometimes a little longer at the back than the 
front and their linings are also very brightly coloured. One of the 
Paris houses is showing new styles in travelling cloaks. In one 
model grey velours de laine striped with blue ignores the waist that 
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nature decrees, and places the waist-line on the hips. Other 
models slightly mould the natural waist-line and are equally 
fashionable. 
There is still a great uncertainty 
as to the correct waist-line. The 
straight chemise dresses and prin- 
cess frocks which are being worn at 
present show a wide range of waist- 
lines, and it is merely a matter, of 
individual taste. Wide waist-lines 
are delightful if in reason. 
The princess dress, like the high 
collar, has not yet established itself 
as an accepted mode. 
We notice in the latest frocks from 
Paris a slight lengthening of skirts 
and sleeves. Even now they would 
hardly win the approval of our 
grandmothers. There is also more 
fullness, but only in a very few cases 
does it sacrifice the narrow silhou- 
ette. If the fulness is at the hips the 
hem is still narrow, and pleats are 
well trained to keep in straight folds. 
There is even more embroidery used 
on dresses this Spring than during 
the Winter months. In many models 
the chemise frock is used merely as 
a foundation for embroidery, with- 
out which the frock would be charac- 
terless. Peasant sleeves are popular, 
great deal, stan meuse, with pointed panels, finishe 
and gold braid and gay coloured silk 
for trimming. Flying panels and 
tunics which leave the front of the skirt open are covered with 
hand embroidery. 

Short loose coats are taking the place of the long costume coat, 
which has been so popular. Some have stand-up military collars, 
but the majority are round rolled ones, and even more trimming is. 
to be seen on costumes than during the winter months. 

Monkey fur is still considered very smart and worn by a few. 
It looks its best when used to trim millinery, not to mention the 
‘raiment of Tarzan. 

Lace is used a great deal for the Spring hats and is worn with 
dresses to match. Short mask veils of lace are immensely popular 
and are very becoming. They are worn over toques of velvet, lace, 


at a low waist-line with rosettes of 
the same material. 
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satin and other fashionable materials. Some have linings, but 
unless they are quite the thinnest tulle they are not a success. Pale 
colours are very becoming, and the veils are sometimes edged with 
tiny coloured beads. 

A popular shape for a hat for 
day or evening wear is the hat 
with a wing outline. A large 
panne shape gracefully curved 
is fairly broad at the front and 
back and tapers to points at 
either side. 

For evening wear a tightly 
fitting cap of metal tissue has 
outstanding wings of steel and 
beads. The favourite head- 
dress is the tight bathing cap 
of a flimsy material, which 
keeps the hair tidy and is ideal 
for the dancing girl. 

Turbans of oriental design 
make delightful theatre toil- 
ettes. These turbans are some- 
times completed with jewelled 
aigrettes, and ostrich feathers 
are also used. 

Both large and small hats 
are being worn. They are 
either very small or very large 
—there are few medium 
models. 

Turban shaped toques are Slate-grey velvet, trimmed with squirrel 
also worn for the day time, and and finished with a suede belt to tone, 
are sometimes covered with makes a cosy little coat and hat to match, 
coque feathers. Flat-brimmed for a small girl. 
picture hats always look smart, 
and are very simply trimmed with ribbon, ostsich feathers, or 
monkey fur. 

Fashion in nighties seldom changes, and I was surprised to 
see some high neck designs at a recent fashion display. Some had 
the collar buttoned at the neck, others were laced, leaving a 
V-shaped opening in front. 

A favourite style of shoe is the Russian model. The suéde 
are the smartest, and they have elastic at each side and the front is 
quite plain. 

A quaint idea is snake skin used for shoes, and they are very 
attractive. Lizard, combined with patent leather, makes a very 
smart shoe for town wear. 
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For the dancing girl: A novel little cap of brocade to match 
her dress, fur-edged and tied with narrow silver ribbon. 


Bronze kid is also used for afternoon shoes, and is very handy, 
because it tones with almost any frock. 

A patent leather shoe slightly brogued and fastened with a 
strap is always a happy choice. 
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By ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


A 


ARLY in the year one is apt to forget that horses have changed 
their ages and that we have a new set of three-year-olds, that 
being the period at which for the most part reputations are made, 
though even at the end of their three-year-old careers it is sometimes 
by no means easy to decide to what class they really belong, whether, 
that is to say, the three-year-olds are above or below the average. 
When there is such a vintage crop as that of 1886, with Ormonde, 
Minting, Saraband, The Bard, and others, no mistake can be made. 
Ten years later again there could be little doubt about the merit of 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin. Between these two there can have been 
really nothing to choose, and what they were is shown by the fact that 
St. Frusquin was a very long way in front of his owner’s Galeazzo, 
the last named being nevertheless equal to beating a highly respectable 
field for the Newmarket Stakes. Flying Fox is another who stood out. 
Since then some moderate animals have been good enough to win the 
Derby, if at the same time a few winners during the present century 
rank fairly high. 


WINNERS NOT BEST. 


It is, however, a curious thing that apparently in the Derby more 
often than in other races there have been occasions when it was 
suspected with what seemed good reason that the most coveted of 
prizes had not fallen to the best horse in the field. Volodyovski won 
the Derby of 1901 from William the Third by a length and a half. The 
Duke of Portland’s colt had not come to his best; he did this slowly 
and‘tardy development is also a characteristic of his offspring. The 
following year he won the Ascot Cup, perhaps the greatest test of 
merit the Turf provides, in most decisive fashion. The verdict was 
five lengths. Volodyovski was unplaced, finished, indeed, as far away 
as eighth, and this, moreover, was merely what had been anticipated, 
for William the Third started favourite at 2 to 1 and against the Derby 
winner 10 to 1 was on offer. The gist of this is that though possibly 
Volodyovski might have been the better of the two in the early summer 
of 1901, he was far inferior when his rival had grown to his strength. 
It may be questioned again whether St. Amant, who carried off the 
‘““ Thunderstorm Derby ’’ of 1904, was in front of John o’ Gaunt, 
belonging to the late Sir John Thursby, whose sudden death his friends 
are now so sincerely lamenting. Certainly the Derby of that year was 
no test; for the hooded St. Amant was the only horse in the race 
unaffected by the furious storm. It was said that his'ears were stuffed 
with cotton wool. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, however, told me that 
. this was not actually true, though the specially constructed hood was 
in the circumstances an enormous advantage; in all probability it 
actually decided the issue. John o’ Gaunt was.terrified, could not be 
induced to exert himself, and nevertheless was only beaten by three 
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lengths. That race counted for nothing and my impression is that 
John o’ Gaunt lost the Two Thousand Guineas at the start. 

Cicero, in perfect condition, got home by three parts of a length in 
1905 from M. Edmond Blanc’s Jardy in no sort of condition for racing, 
as the state of his nostrils after the race plainly revealed. He must 
surely have had a temperature; fit and well there is a general opinion 
that the son of Flying Fox would surely have won—though racegoers 
for the most part were glad he did not do so, the victories of Lord 
Rosebery’s colours being always greeted with satisfaction. Probably 
no one acquainted with the circumstances of the case can doubt that 
Llangwm was the best horse in the Derby of 1908, in spite of the fact 
that he was beaten two lengths and a neck, third to Signorinetta and 
Primer. That Maher was one of the most brilliant jockeys in living 
memory is universally admitted; it is also true that he threw away 
more than one of the principal races in the Calendar, and this Derby 
was an instance. When Tagalie secured the race in 1912 Tracery 
started at 66 to 1, so backward that it is not easy to understand why 
he was sent to the post. In the Leger, which he won by four lengths, 
Tagalie was sixth. That speaks for itself. As for last year, without - 
saying anything depreciatory of Spion Kop, especially as Major Giles 
Loder is a sportsman who in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things ought to win a Derby, one detail obtrudes on the attention. 
Spion Kop has run twelve races during his career, and the Derby is 
the only one in which he has been successful. That is not a record 
to arouse enthusiasm. From all this it would appear that one may 
find the best horse in the race without necessarily finding the winner. 


LEADING THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 


Before I read the statement in a sporting paper at the beginning 
of the year I was not aware that Carslake, who was on Mr. J. B. Joel’s 
Humorist in the Middle Park Plate, had declared that this was “‘ the 
unluckiest race he had ever ridden.” 


it to be ‘* beyond question that Humorist had several lengths the worst 


The same journal also asserts 


of the start.’’ This assertion, I may remark, by no means agrees with 
what the starter himself, Mr. Ernest Willoughby, replied to a question 
| asked him on the subject. In the course of conversation at Lincoln 
last Autumn Mr. Willoughby told me that the start for the Middle 
Park was a very even one; but Monarch is a colt who gets into his 
stride immediately when, as the phrase goes, he ‘‘ strikes the ground.”’ 
de struck it here, the consequence being that he speedily showed in 
advance of the others. A start, needless to say, looks very different 
when viewed from the immediate neighbourhood of the post and from 
the Private Stand three quarters of a mile away. My own impression 
was that Monarch had got off with a distinct advantage, and that 
Humorist started slowly; but Mr. Willoughby knows better than any- 
one else, and what he says may be implicitly accepted. This is a very 
important point; because if it were true that Carslake was unlucky, 
that on the other hand Monarch’s luck was exceptionally good, it would 
be possible to regard Humorist as the virtual winner, seeing that he was 
only beaten a neck. For so narrew a defeat merely a pound, or at most 
2lb. would, one supposes, suffice. Mr. T. F. Dawkins, however, the 
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compiler of the Free Handicap, allowed 3lb., and this suggests that he 
considered the neck to be an easy one. I have no idea how Humorist is 
progressing. Of Monarch I hear enthusiastic accounts, though not, it 
may be admitted, from an impartial source. Monarch struck one as the 
more set and furnished of the pair, and if indeed this be so it would 
obviously signify that Humorist had the greater scope for improvement. 


SQUARE IMMEASURE, 


THE ODDS. 


A little betting has been quoted, that is to say 8 to 1 is understood to 
be offered against both these colts. An amateur book-maker who is pre- 
pared to bet to big figures told me a short time ago that he was offering 
6 to 1 against Monarch, though he implied that he might be disposed 
somewhat to extend this. Against Humorist he would have laid 7 to 1. 
No one, however, appeared willing to take the price, and so far as I can 
gather 8 to 1 against both could still be had. 

A few years ago in the early Spring short odds were offered against 
some half dozen of the Derby horses, and all of them started at more than 
twice the figures that had been obtainable three months before the race. 
It may also be observed that this time last vear it was difficult to get more 
than 2 to 1 about Tetratema. He started at 2 to 1, so that this is not a 
corresponding instance; but he was not in the first nine, that number 
having been placed according to the Turf Guides. No sort of line that 
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I can find exists between Leighton and the two colts mentioned. No 
horse could have done more than Leighton did last season, at the same 
time the argument cannot be contradicted that he did not do much. 
There were five and twenty behind him in the Beckhampton Stakes, in 
which he made his first appearance, a hot favourite at 5 to 4. He and 
one other, Walton’s Choice, were the only two backed, and the latter may 
be supposed to have come to a short price, to as little as 4 to 1, for the 
reason that Donoghue was riding. Writing at the end of May, when 
Leighton had won the Lytham Plate at Manchester, I remarked that he 
had beaten nothing there. Mr. Hardy, whose Pickering ran second, 
gave me to understand that I had under-rated his son of Bachelor’s 
Double; but Pickering ran twice afterwards without making any show. 
In the British Dominion Two-Year-Old Plate at Sandown in June Cyro- 
belle, Juli, Mots d’Or, Royal Highness, Southern Beauty and the Bam- 
busa filly constituted the field, and though Cyrobelle did subsequently 
win a Home Bred Plate at Gatwick, a colt of comparatively small preten- 
sions might have beaten her without much trouble, whilst Leighton’s 
fourth and last victory in the Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Liverpool meant nothing, for here only Anadem and Tetragynia were 
behind him. Mr. Cottrill, his trainer, has always been disposed, how- 
ever, to regard Leighton as a really good colt. 


ABILITY TO STAY. 


One great question about all these three-year-olds is, needless to 
observe, whether they can stay. One imagines that a son of Roi Hérode 
‘should do so. He was only beaten half a length for the Doncaster Cup, 
two miles and a furlong, and had it not been ascertained that he stayed 
well he would not have been made a 6 to 4 favourite for the Newbury 
Autumn Cup, run over the same distance. At the same time, it need 
hardly be observed that horses apparently bred to stay not seldom fail to - 
‘do so. It may be hoped a rumour as to Lemonora’s unsoundness is not 
‘well founded. It is no unusual thing to hear whispers that a promising 
colt ‘‘ makes a noise.” In his case there is also a story of a troublesome 
sandcrack. When the market advances the price at which Lemonora 
stands will be instructive. Book-makers are well posted in such details 
as these, and a long price against Lemonora will probably signify that all 
is not well with him. It will not be forgotten that in the Middle Park 
Plate Thunderer was not only a much better favourite than his owner’s 
Humorist, but that as little as 9 to 4 was taken about him, the betting, it 
may be added, having been 13 to 8 against Lemonora, 9 to 4 Thunderer, 
7 to 1 Monarch, 8 to 1 Polemarch, to to 1 Humorist, 16 to 1 others. 
Polemarch with 3lb. less to carry finished a length and a half behind the 
‘second—Humorist. Lord*Londonderry’s son of The Tetrarch and Pom- 
ace is evidently an improving colt, and the victory of Caligula in the 
Leger shows conclusively that it must not be assumed a son of The 
Tetrarch cannot stay. 

Milesius, admitted by his trainer to be ‘‘ a horse of moods,” will find 
Sew friends for that reason, indeed the admission was not necessary, for 
we saw for ourselves what sort of an animal Milesius was. On the occa- 
sion of his first appearance at Newbury, when odds were laid on him, he 
was left at the post. At Ascot he showed what he could do by readily 
beating Thunderer and Monarch for the Coventry Stakes, but he dis- 
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credited himself in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, 
when after bolting on his way to the post he sulked and refused to gallop, 
and in the Gimcrack Stakes at York he much increased the prejudice not 
unnaturally felt against him. Another who must be considered as a 
highly probable source of danger is Alan Breck. There were favourable 
reports about this son of Sunstar and Joie de Vivre early last season, 


HUMORIST. (S. DONOGHUE UP). 


and they seemed to be confirmed by his four-length victory in the New 
Stakes, his comparatively easy defeat of Monarch and a dozen others in 
the Chesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket Second July, whilst his failure 
in his only other attempt, the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, may well 
be excused on the ground that his stable had shown itself to be hopelessly 
out of form. For a long period no horse trained by Mr. Gilpin won a race. 


TWO STRANGERS. 


So far I have been looking down the Free Handicap, but there are 
two colts not included in the list who may prove dangerous rivals to the 
best—Lord Glanely’s Westward Ho, the son of Swynford and Blue Tit, 
for whom 11,500 guineas were paid at Doncaster in 1919, and Mr. J. 
White’s Granely, the son of Orby and Grania, also purchased at Don- 
caster, for 4,800 guineas. Westward Ho was stationed at Newmarket 
till the end of last year and created a highly favourable impression, 
though of course nothing could possibly have been known as to his 
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capacity, as a thoroughpin had prevented him from being trained. His 
owner appears to be fully satisfied with his bargain. It is generally 
agreed that this colt, who has now gone to Beckhampton, shows great 
promise, and it may surely be hoped that a son of Swynford will not lack 
staying power. Granely we have seen, though only once. He came out 
for the Theale Maiden Plate at Newbury in November, odds of 11 to 8 
were laid on him, and he won without an effort. The familiar remark 
has to be made that he beat little; at the same time, the best of horses 
could not have won more easily, though Donoghue was content with a 
three length verdict. It was stated at Newbury, I do not know with 
what truth, that his owner had already backed him for the Derby, but it 
is difficult to understand how the odds could have been estimated? When 
racing begins it will very likely be found that some animals of whom 
little is now thought will make their ways to the front and threaten the 
best of those who have earned reputations. At any rate the above sum- 
mary will show what is thought of the colts of whom anything is known. 
These colts appear to be distinctly superior to the fillies, with the possible 
exception of Pharmacie, who is not entered for the Derby, and about 
whom it seems to have been assumed that she will not stay. 


THE SPRING HANDICAPS. 


The anxiously expected weights for the Spring Handicaps duly 
appeared. In the majority of cases these events have filled better than 
they did last season, there being an increase in the Lincolnshire Handicap 
of as many as twenty-five. The class, however, here and in the City and 


Suburban, as also in the Queen’s Prize and the Liverpool Spring Cup, is 
below the average, except that for the first important event Sir H. Bird’s 
Monarch is engaged, and, it is stated, is intended to run, assuming, one 
imagines, that the weight is considered suitable. The handicap will be 
made by Mr. Rowland Leigh, or it should rather be said has been made, 
for the weights will be known before this number of the MaGazinE is . 
issued. At the time of writing there is natural curiosity to know how 
Monarch will be treated. As regards the capacity of a three-year-old, 
Sceptre was beaten a head carrying 6st. 7lb., but in the Jubilee, which 
only comes a very few weeks later, Polar Star carried 7st. 12lb. and 
won easily. 

As a rule the larger proportion of the Lincolnshire Handicap field 
has been found also in the City and Suburban and in the Jubilee. Com- 
paratively few horses this time have the treble engagement, and in the 
matter of quality the Jubilee stands out by itself. Many of the best 
horses in training are here engaged. The winner of the Derby is not one 
of them, but Orpheus, who beat him into fourth place, which means some 
ten lengths, for the Champion Stakes at the Newmarket Second October, 
is one of the 69, that is 18 more than were found in the race twelve 
months ago. Tetratema, winner of the Two Thousand, is nominated; 
Caligula, winner of the Leger, is necessarily an absentee, as he has gone 
to India; but Comrade, winner of the Grand Prix, is among the number, 
as is Charlebelle, winner of the Oaks, also Tangiers, who was victorious 
in the Jubilee last year and subsequently carried off the Gold Cup. For 
a Gold Cup winner to be in a handicap is exceptional. Silvern, second 
for the Eclipse as also for the Leger and the conqueror of Tetratema at 
Newbury is another who adds distinction to the race, and it must be said 
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that Manilardo does the same in view of the fact that when beaten a 
length for the Jubilee last season he was giving Tangiers 8lb., which by 
ordinary calculation makes him out the better of the two. Of notable 
handicap winners we have Square Measure, the hero of the Hunt Cup, 
who his friends are convinced could not have been beaten for the Cam- 
bridgeshire ; Corn Sack, winner of the City and Suburban, Furious of the 
Lincolnshire. Yet another by no means to be omitted is Bracket, winner 
of the Cesarewitch, and among the seven three-year-olds are Pharmacie, 
Black Gown and Oxenden. It would be easy to pick tweaty horses 
engaged in the Jubilee whose value is probably from £250,000 to 
£300,000. Blue Dun may be provided with an opportunity of repairing 
the Cesarewitch disaster, though on form she should not beat Paragon ; 
for at Lingfield Park last year, the two running at weight for sex, he 
beat her by three lengths. One imagines that the very best horses are 
always to be found in the Gold Cup entry, and a considerable number 
of the Gold Cup sixty-three are in the Kempton race. It is a long time 
since such a brilliant list has appeared in a handicap. 


ROYAL BUCKS WINNING THE NEW YEAR HANDICAP, HURST PARK, 
JANUARY 14TH, 1921. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL NOTES 


By CAMPUS. 


OR some weeks past the Selection Committees of the various 
countries have been in the throes of their work. We say ‘‘throes” 
advisedly, as no one who has escaped the doubtful privileges of serving 
on one of these august bodies can have any idea of the actual difficulties 
that must be faced. ‘‘ La critique est aisée, et l’art difficile "—never was 
truer word spoken. To-day’s Press is full of criticisms as to the Govern- 
ments’ handling of the Irish question, yet the Public has yet to see the 
advancement of a policy that would help to solve the problem. So it is 
with the selection of a representative fifteen. Press and Public both 
have their own ideas and they seem both to be oblivious to the fact that 
the body who are responsible for this most difficult and thankless task 
are mere mortals like themselves, but, at the same time, with no axe to 
grind and in all probability with a far greater experience of the game 
and with far greater opportunities of arriving at a proper decision. 

Our attention was drawn some little time ago to the remarks of a 
‘* Special Correspondent ” of one our leading ‘‘ Evenings.” This gentle- 
man (and don’t tell us that the ladies have invaded this last of our Sancta 
Sanctorum) seemed to hold the view that combination is the ‘‘ one and 
only.” We respectfully beg to differ. Granted that where two wing 
three-quarters are almost on a par and one has his club centre playing 
next to him, the obvious policy would be to choose the wing that the 
centre was accustomed to play with and whose strength and weakness 
he knew. But the difference in merit would have to be very slight or 
our choice would certainly go to the better player. There is no more 
misleading idea than to imagine that a first-class club plaver is ipso facto 
an international player. The difference betweeh a first-class club plaver 
and an international player is greater than the majority realize. In 
point of fact it is measured in seconds and inches, and how few know it. 
It is the instant decision as to how to act in a tight corner and the two 
yards ‘‘ dash off the mark ” that enables a player to elude the opposition. 
Let any unbeliever play against a first-class club side, however good, and 
then against an international side, however bad. We are convinced he 
would become a convert, or at any rate what was left of him! No, when 
it comes to picking an international side, pick the best individuals and 
very seldom will you go wrong. Likewise it is not always the good 
international player that necessarily makes the best club player. The 
writer well remembers how once when acting on the selection committee 
of a club, he voted against the inclusion of a three-quarter for a certain 
match, whom, had he been selecting an international side he would have 
picked first man. 

The correspondent with whose views we have been bold enough to 
differ, went on to say that were it the general feeling that international 
caps should be awarded to the best individual players,the team so chosen 
would be little more than a museum of styles. Again we beg to differ. In 
our opinion true international players ought to be able to combine in any 
circumstances, and it is only the mediocre player that is at a loss when 
called upon to adopt tactics not obtaining in his own particular club. 
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Each club without doubt possesses its own distinctive style, and each 
country also, but the distinctions between countries are very much more 
marked than those between clubs, yet there ought to be no difficulty in 
the chosen representatives of a country being able to combine, the more 
so (and this is often overlooked) as aspirants for first-class honours are 
perpetually meeting and, as a consequence, are a good deal more con- 
versant with each other's styles of play than the uninitiated would 
imagine. Don’t for a moment think that we desire to belittle combina- 
tion. Combination is essential, but the point we want to make is that 
really first-class players do combine, and far better results will be ob- 
tained by picking such than by picking inferior players simply because 
they happen to be club mates. 

We were very pleased to see the policy of the Scotch Selection 
Committee in their last trial game, and would commend it to the notice 
of the other Unions. The policy we refer to is the changing of some of 
the players at half-time. As a rule in Trial games, it is a case of 
Probables versus Possibles, and this means that the Possibles’ backs are 
behind a beaten set of forwards—not invariably, of course, but usually. 
They are able therefore only to show their defensive capabilities and have 
little scope of displaying their prowess in attack, whereas the Probables’ 
backs, with all in their favour, can display their powers of attack without 
having their defensive qualities put to any sort of a test. In our experi- 
ence we have known many an instance of a Possible failing to catch the 
eye of the Selectors simply and entirely because he had no chance of dis- 
playing his brilliancy, while a Probable has secured his place for the 
reason that his weakness in defence has escaped exposure. 

On Saturday, the 15th January, a very large crowd witnessed the 
first International Match of the season, that between England and Wales 
at Twickenham. It would not be true to call it a great match, as it was 
far too one-sided, still it provided some very good football on the part of 
the English team—far the best seen since 1914—and the English Selec- 
tion Committee are to be congratulated on having chosen a thoroughly 
sound all-round side. Cumberlege, though not very severely tested, 
acquitted himself creditably at back, and it was quite a relief to see a 
place kick of his from the touch line reach the distance of the far upright 
—a feat seldom performed these days. The three-quarters also, both 
individually and collectively, came out with credit, while Kershaw and 
Davis at half were both sound and brilliant to a degree, and we should 
have to go a long way back to find so good a pair. We heard Davies 
criticised for playing too much on his own and for neglecting his centres,. 
but these critics fail to recognise the importance of the unexpected. No 
half in the first flight can be orthodox. If he is, the defence knows just 
exactly what to expect and acts accordingly, but it is the unexpected that 
baffles. Tries gained by passing right across the ground are only made 
possible against a good side by the doubt that the stand-off half or centre 
three-quarter may attempt to break through on their own. In other 
words, the thing is to ‘‘ draw your man ”’ and this is impossible when a 
man turns himself into a mere passing machine. Kershaw, like his 
partner, is again an individualist, and the opposing half that imagines he 
is going to pass back to Davies every time is apt to get the shock of his 
life, and we think that one of the Scotch halves in last year’s match at 
Twickenham will agree with us. 
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The forwards’ play came up to the expectations of all and caused 
surprise to many. They were big, fast and strong, as we all knew and 
expected, but they were more. They scrummaged well, heeled out well, 
were good out of touch and followed up untiringly. Trained to the hour 
and admirably led by Brown, they were far too good for the Welsh pack 
and a perpetual thorn in the side of the Welsh backs. One of the 
greatest players of all time declared that it was the best English side for 
20 years. Without going so far as this, there is no doubt that it is a 
side far above the average, but it must be remembered that the opposi- 
tion was woefully weak, and there is little doubt that it was quite the 
worst Welsh side for probably 30 years or more. True, they had hard 
luck in the way of injuries, Welter, Johnson and Jones all being hurt, but 
it was obvious from the start that they never had a look in. The for- 
wards were slow and never showed the cleverness we have come to 
expect from Wales, while the backs were lamentable, having no attack, 
no defence and no combination, and we expect great changes when the 
next side is picked. 

By the time these notes are in print the result of the Scotch and 
French match will be a matter of history, and though it is admittedly a 
dangerous thing to prophesy in International encounters, we can but 
think that our friends from across the water will emerge the victors. 
There are two remarkable features about the Scotch XV. _ In the first 
place there are 8 new caps, a remarkably high percentage, while secondly 
the players are chosen from 14 different clubs, which must surely be a 
record, especially in the case of Scotland with their limited selection. 
The side is without doubt an experimental one, the form of several of the 
backs being more or less an unknown quantity, but this has been neces- 
sitated by the extraordianry dearth in local talent. We are inclined to 
think that the side as a whole may be better than is generally thought, 
and it is highly improbable that any side will over-run them when the 
services of Duncan and Usher can be dispensed with. Nous verrons. 
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Two East 


African Buffaloes 


LT.-COL. J. P. LAW, D.S.O. 


ANUARY, 1918, found me at Nairobi, discharged from 

Hospital with three weeks’ sick leave before me, and the desire 
to slay a lion, many of which beasts we used to hear nightly roaring 
round the camps and outposts on the Lukeledi and Rovuma Rivers 
during the campaign in German East Africa in 1917, came over 
me hot and strong. The usual way in which visitors to British 
East Africa get sport with lions, or indeed with any of the numer- 
ous varieties of big game in that country, is to go on “‘ saffari ’’ or 
on trek, as it would be called in South Africa, that is to say take 
tents and stores, engage a headman, native porters and gun- 
bearers, and go off into the wilds and try your luck, but at the time 
I refer to, such an arrangement was impossible, as practically all 
natives not employed on the land had been taken as porters for the 
German East African campaign, and moreover time did not permit 
of anything of the sort being done. I was lucky therefore to meet a 
friend who was managing a big seisal plantation some thirty miles 
from Nairobi, who very kindly asked me to stay with him and shoot 
over the estate, which was swarming with many kinds of game. 
I might incidentally mention that seisal is a species of aloe which 
yields a fibre used in making rope, and was very extensively used 
by the Government during the war. Alas, my friend fell a victim 
to that dreadful scourge the Spanish influenza during the October 
following, which, when it reached East Africa, slew its victims in 
scores, just as it did in other parts of the world. Well, vou may 
be sure I wasted no time in accepting my kind friend’s invitation, 
and I had the time of my life. I shot good specimens of eland, 
wildebeest, Coke’s hartebeest, waterbuck, warthog, reedbuck (two 
varieties), Grant’s and Thompson’s gazelle, and hunting dog, not 
omitting that fine bird the big bustard (otis kori), but try as I might, 
I never saw alion. During the war lions had greatly increased in 
numbers, as practically all the settlers of military age had joined 
up, and there was no one left to keep the lions down. I saw their 
tracks in many directions and remains of kills constantly, but leo 
himself I never came across. One day I came across the remains 
of a giraffe which had recently been killed and eaten, evidently by 
several lions. Giraffe may not be shot in British East Africa, not 
that any good sportsman would want to shoot them, as they are 
harmless creatures and carry no trophies, but as they are never shot 
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at they have increased and multiplied greatly. On one occasion 
I counted no less than twenty-one bulls, cows and calves, within a 
distance of half a mile, not one of them more than two hundred 
yards away, taking no notice of me, while the wildebeest and harte- 
beest, who know all about the range of a rifle, took mighty good 
care to clear out of danger, kicking up the dust as they went. Lion 
shooting is to a great extent chance work. Look for them, beat 
for them, sit up over water holes for them, or shoot a zebra, their 
favourite meat, lay out the carcase in a suitable place and go there 
at the crack of dawn hoping to find Mr. Lion satisfying his appetite, 
and you will very likely, as happened to me, never catch a glimpse 
of one ;but go out one day with a small-bore rifle to shoot a Tommy, 
as Thompson's gazelle is nicknamed in British East Africa, most 
toothsome and succulent meat, and you may very easily, as I did 
not do, walk into a troop of them. Talking of troops of lions 
reminds me of an incident that happened in Portuguese East Africa 
subsequently, when we were engaged in chasing Von Lettow Vor- 
beck, the De Wet of that country. A detachment of mounted in- 
fantry were proceeding one morning to a post connected with Head- 
quarters by telephone, where Von Lettow and his men could 
scarcely by any stretch of imagination have reached, as they had 
recently been reported many miles away in another direction. The 
O.C. Post reported heavy firing not far from his post, and he was 
directed to send out a patrol to ascertain the cause. It appears that 
the advance guard of the M.I. had been attacked by a troop of lions, 
and the native troopers, taking no risks, had opened rapid indepen- 
dent fire without a moment’s hesitation. It was not known whether 
any lions were killed, but at any rate they were driven off, and 
luckily no trooper was mauled. I could multiply stories of un- 
rehearsed meetings with lions during the war, but I must get on 
with my narrative. As my leave was running short and my luck 
with lions was dead out, my friend suggested that we should make 
an expedition into a range of hills a few miles away and see if we 
could get a buffalo, a few of which animals had been haunting the 
range for some time past. Of course I jumped at the chance, and 
next morning at davlight we rode out some ten miles, taking some 
local natives to track and a couple of gunbearers with us. My gun- 
beater was inexperienced and timid, as I shall presently relate, but 
my friend’s gunbearer was a first-rate fellow. Before the war he 
had been employed by the well-known German wild animal collec- 
tor, Hagenbeck, and had been a long time with him in Hamburg. 
When he got tired of Hamburg he returned to his own country and 
took service with my friend, who, as he had an unpronounceable 
native name, christened him Hagenbeck, and for all I know Hagen- 
beck he is called to this day: Well, we reached the top of the 
range soon after davlight, and having dismounted, sent the 
trackers out to look for buffalo. They returned in about an hour, 
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reporting they had seen two big bulls within a mile or so. Looking 
out from the top of the range, the ground sloped steeply downwards 
and was covered with light bush about waist high, interspersed 
with a few big trees. At the bottom of the slope lay a valley some 
thirty or forty feet deep with more or less perpendicular sides choked 
with dense thorn bush. This valley was about a mile long at the 
far end, and turned round to the left somewhat in the shape of the 
inverted letter L. The far side of the valley was again light bush, 
similar to our side, and sloped steadily upwards to the horizon. 
‘The breeze blew steadily from the valley uphill, so, as there was 
no danger of our being winded unless we got below our objective, 
we followed our trackers along the hillside until we reached the tail 
of the inverted L. Here we spotted our animals, feeding quietly 
about a hundred and fifty yards off on the far side of the valley and 
about level with us. I might here mention that I carried a .375 
Mauser, with a .450 cordite in the gunbearer’s hands behind me as 
a reserve; my friend had no second rifle, being content with a .350 
Mauser-Rigby. A rifle of this bore is used by practically every 
settler in East Africa, and with it they shoot everything from a 
rhinoceros to a steinbuck. However, I’m not going to discuss the 
merits of different rifles, every big game shot has his own opinion 
on the subject, but I’ll get on with my story. Both buffaloes were 
heavy, big-bodied beasts, but one carried exceptionally fine horns, 
and as a nearer approach was impossible owing to the wind, which 
would have betrayed us, I took a steady shot with the .375 at the 
bigger beast, whose right shoulder was broadside on to me. The 
bullet told loudly, and he fell as if pole-axed, but instantly jumped 
up and plunged downwards into the valley below and was lost to 
sight. Now a curious thing happened. At the shot three cows, 
which had been lying hidden in the bush between us and the two 
bulls, jumped up, and in less time than I take to write galloped 
straight down into the valley between us in our direction, whereas 
the stricken bull and his companion had plunged into the valley 
much more to the right. Feeling sure that if these cows crossed 
the valley as they appeared likely to do, they would be right on us 
in no time, I thought it best to get hold of the .450, as they would 
be certain to charge directly they saw or winded us, and a charge 
from three cows in bush of that kind is no pleasant affair. I turned 
round to take the .450 from the gunbearer, when to my horror I saw 
him running like a hare in the direction in which we had come. 
Evidently he had seen the three cows and concluded he had press- 
ing business elsewhere. Being determined not to be without the 
heavy rifle, I turned and pursued him, shouting out to him to stop. 
He didn’t stop, but dropped the rifle, enabling me to gather it, 
luckily undamaged, within fifty yards. Oddly enough my friend 
had not seen the cows at all, being intent on trying to see what the 
‘ig bull was doing, and when he saw me, as he thought running 
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away and my gunbearer as well, he shouted out, ‘‘ Don't run, 
there’s no danger.’’ As soon as I got the heavy rifle, I stood stock 
still, calling out to my friend to do the same and be ready for 
trouble. However the trouble didn’t come. The cows after enter- 
ing the valley did not cross to our side, but we eventually saw them 
scrambling out to our left about a quarter of a mile away. Of 
course the cows were not charging when they started their gallop 
towards us, | doubt if they even saw us, but there is little doubt as 
to what would have happened if they had emerged from the valley 
almost on top of us as it were. It would have meant quick and 
accurate shooting in self-defence at very close range, and in bush 
country a .450 lays over a .375 (as the Yankees say) first, last and 
every time. Well, the episode of the cows being concluded, and 
before following up the wounded bull, we sat down and had a 
smoke to give him time to lie down and for his wound to stiffen,as a 
wounded buffalo in thick bush is a very nasty customer, and many 
» good fellow has lost his life through carelessness in this respect. 
We were quietly smoking facing the hillside across the valley when 
he suddenly appeared, followed by his mate, the unwounded one. 
He was looking pretty sick, and he halted under a single big tree, 
giving a second excellent chance at a range of about a hundred and 
fifty yards. This time I aimed for his head, and the bullet took 
him close to the right ear and, as I afterwards found, penetrated 
the brain, killing him instantly. This appeared to surprise the 
companion bull, who didn’t attempt to bolt,but stupidly stood look- 
ing down at his fallen mate, so my friend promptly put two bullets 
from the .350 into his ribs somewhere about the region of the heart. 
He didn’t fall, but turned tail on and trotted slowly away, receiving 
two more bullets in the stern in the endeavour to finish him off as 
he went. Then we painfully made our way to the fallen beast, no 
easy matter, as the thorns in the valley were as dense and thick as 
can be imagined. Our trackers carried machetes, or I doubt if we 
could have got through them. Arrived at the fallen beast, we 
found him a really big one. His horns had a spread of 48} inches, 
and it took five men to carry the head when removed. There was 
a native village about four miles away, and to this we sent with the 
news, and in an incredibly short space of time dozens of the vil- 
lagers turned up, old and voung, women and children, who speedily 
helped to skin the beast and then fought each other for the meat, 
not a scrap of which was wasted. While we were superintending 
the skinning operations, my friend told Hagenbeck to follow the 
tracks of the wounded beast, and when located to come and let us 
know, so that we could go and finish him, since he was evidently 
badly wounded and unlikely to go far. Hagenbeck absolutely re- 
fused to move a step unless he carried my heavy rifle in case of 
accidents. As he was a very reliable man, and a good shot, I lent 
itto him. I was sorry afterwards that I did so, for he had not left 
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us more than five minutes when we heard a double shot, and on 
proceeding in the direction of the sound found Hagenbeck standing 
under a tree and pointing in the direction of a very dense thorn 
patch. He told us he had come across the beast just outside the 
patch, looking very wicked, and had given him a right and left 
which had caused him to plunge headlong into the bush and fall 
dead just inside. This we found to be the case, not that the beast 
was quite dead, but he had fallen and was just making the bellow- 
ing groan which an expiring | uffalo always makes just before the 
end. This beast had a big body, though not so big as No. 1. | 
estimated the latter at about a ton, while No. 2 would have scaled 
say three-fourths of that weight. His horns had a spread of 443 
inches, but the boss in front was not quite so pronounced. So 
ended my first and last buffalo shoot in British East Africa, as fate 
shortly afterwards took me into Portuguese East Africa, where 
though other beasts fell to. my rifle in the intervals of campaigning, 
I saw no more buffalo. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


S the end of last year approached, club treasurers began to view the 

position with some anxiety, and with much reason for it. The situa- 
tion is rather complex, for while in nearly every club of note throughout 
the country the membership is full and a lengthy waiting list in evidence, 
vet on all hands one hears that it has been difficult and occasionally 
impossible to make ends meet. The obvious remedy is to increase the 
subscription, or if committees are satisfied that the cause of the trouble 
is likely to be transitory, then a levy on the members would be more 
practicable and it would not have the effect that an increase in the sub- 
scription might produce of frightening away many whose names are at 
present on the waiting lists. To attempt to find relief by admitting 
more members than the fixed limit, as has been done in some clubs, is 
merely to create trouble, as the existing congestion on most courses, 
especially over week-ends, is already resulting in much justifiable com- 
plaint. The simple fact is that without having incurred any unnecessary 
outlays or launched out into extravagant schemes of any sort, the spate 
of higher costs has had its effect on Golf Clubs as on everything else. 
On the wave of apparent prosperity which followed the Armistice it 
passed unnoticed, especially with the shoal of newcomers to the game 
whose appearance was financially welcome where clubs had in the 
majority of cases just managed to struggle through and make ends meet, 
and further found themselves unhappily with a depleted membership 
when it was over. 

Golf, which so recently as 1914 was relatively inexpensive, has un- 
doubtedly become very much dearer. Even to those who are fortunate 
in being able to play on public courses the cost has greatly increased, 
although for reasons that we have never been quite able to comprehend 
the cost of golf balls has remained practically stationary. Can it be that 
the ball manufacturer is, like Cornelius the centurion, a just man and 
a perpetrator of good deeds in a naughty world of profiteers? 

There has been some moaning in the Press about the clubs in the 
London area being mere luxury haunts, but surely that is a matter which 
solely concerns the members. If they care to take their pleasures in 
luxurious surroundings and can afford to foot the bill it is their own 
affair. We have read somewhere that an ‘‘ impartial” committee has 
been formed to investigate the dreadful accusation. Should this be 
really true, we can only characterise the proceeding as a piece of sheer 
impertinence. 

There is little movement at this season in the region of competitive 
golf, but the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society’s tournament at Rye 
in January for the president’s prize produced some interesting golf, Mr. 
Holderness beating the present amateur champion in the final and gain- 
ing the custody of the putter used by Hugh Kirkaldy on the only occa- 
sion on which he won the open championship exactly thirty years ago. 
In view of the determined assault the team from the United States intend 
to deliver on our representatives in the coming amateur championship, 
we were pleased to find Mr. Holderness again defeat Mr. Tolley. Of 
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the latter’s brilliancy we have no doubt, and that there are others con- 
sistently as good is heartening. We wonder how many of those who 
played at Rye ever saw Hugh Kirkaldy, whom consumption carried off 
while still a comparatively young man. Of the three brothers, Hugh, 
Jack and Andrew, Hugh was much the most retiring and silent, although 
when he did speak his words came so fast that they literally tripped over 
each other : a cause of much perplexity to the Sassenach visitor to St. 
Andrews. Oddly enough, his movements were the same and he played 
like lightning. Although he never won the open event, we fancy that 
Jack, who had a most beautiful style, was really much the finest player 
of the trio. Vastly different from our modern professional, he was one 
of those, numerous in the old days when the golf professional took life 
and things generally pretty much as they came, who after playing a 
brilliant first round in the championship often failed to do justice to them- 
selves in the afternoon. On one occasion he. accepted the post of resident 
professional to an English club, and as such appointments were not so 
frequent at that time as they are now, he went south with something of 
a send-off and—reappeared almost immediately. On learning that he 
had thrown up his job he was pressed for the reason and explained, 
‘* Could ye expect a man wi’ ony self-respect tae stop yonder whaur they 
play on the Sawbeth?’’ Much lauded by gentle and simple and ‘‘ the 
cloth” for his high principles, the truth leaked out. To level up—or 
down—some part of the course a steam roller had been ordered forward 
almost coincident with his arrival, and Jack, taking charge, as he might 
be expected to, had misdirected it to some marshy land where the whole 
outfit sank until only the funnel was visible. The salvage was difficult 
and costly. On being tackled about it by the club steward, or secretary, 
or some official, Jack genially knocked the good gentleman through a 
plate-glass door—and the engagement terminated. 

Reverting to American golf and the menace thereof, we notice that 
Ray writes in the December Golf Monthly as if he considered that the 
invasion from the United States might result in our losing the Amateur 
Championship to America, on the grounds that while we undoubtedly 
have the talent in this country, that alone is useless against the system- 
atic training and preparation of the American amateur. In short, the 
American amateur makes a business of what in this country is still a 
recreation, and we can only hope that, should one of the United States 
competitors succeed in winning this year and even continue to do so, it 
will with us remain a recreation. As regards the professionals, it is of 
course a different matter: it is their job. We still hold the conviction 
that neither in the Amateur nor the Open event will any one of the 
American team be successful. 

Sandwiched between the two Championships at Hoylake and St. 
Andrews there is being arranged a huge tourney for both amateurs and 
professionals at that wonderful new course Gleneagles. In so arranging 
their dates the promoters are certain of large entries, and we hear that 
this most attractive course promises to be more interesting than ever. 
They cannot command success, but they certainly deserve it. 

We observe that the originators of the proposed Scottish Golf Union 
idea are still running about holding meetings. The fixing of a handicap 
standard would seem to provide them with the most cogent justification 
for its existence. It hardly seems worth all this pother. 
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By the Way 


Cruft’s International Dog Show is to be held again this month— 
for the first time since 1917. It was feared at one time that the 
muzzling restrictions would prevent its taking place, but fortunately 
all is well. Sir Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg, the president, is presenting a 
handsome silver challenge cup. All recognised breeds will be embraced 
in the Show, and there is, in addition, to be a gathering of the clans 
of ‘‘ Hero Dogs ’’; dogs, that is to say, who distinguished themselves 
on the battlefields and elsewhere by deeds of bravery’ or devotion. 


Australia’s star shines high in the sporting firmament. Not only 
have her cricket eleven won the Test Match rubber in three straight 
sets (so to speak), but her lawn tennis representatives have also been 
acquitting themselves valiantly. They went down fast enough in the 
Davis Cup competition, we must admit. But since then Mr. Patterson 
has beaten Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Brookes and Captain O’ Hara Wood 
have together twice beaten Messrs. Tilden and Johnston. We trust 
that the former pair will come to Wimbledon in the summer, and play 
together in the Open Doubles. 


We will not comment here upon Rugby Football, Golf, Racing 
or Fishing, for the very good reason that our regular Notes on these 
sports cover all the ground. We will, however, turn our attention for 
a moment to the boxing ring, to notice the ridiculous comings and 
goings of the promoters of the ‘‘ Demp. and Carp."’ fight. We shall 


never be able to believe that this really is going to take place until it is 
over and done with. When will this miserable prostitution of sport to 
the interests of commercialism cease ? 


The article on ‘‘ Tweeds ’’ by Mr. E. C. Vivian in this number 
is particularly interesting in these days, when one has such difficuliy 
in obtaining a really good piece of material. Lord and Lady Seaforth 
of Braham are employing no less than three thousand crofters on the 
hand-manufacture of tweeds, and all these men are ex-soldiers, many 
of whom were disabled in the war. It is not generally known what 
strange rites are performed by the makers of these tweeds; how, for 
instance, while they ‘‘ waulk”’ the cloth, they chant a wild, impromptu 
dirge on any and all matters of local interest! Great delicacy of touch 
is necessary if one is to spin expertly, and though it may sound ridicu- 
lous, it is none the less true that many spinners are prevented from 
doing house-work lest it should spoil their touch ! 


Owing to pressure on our space we are forced to hold over Book 
Reviews until the March issue. We would state here, however, that 
the report, which appeared in a recent review of Mr. Richard Clapham’s 
‘* Hunting in Lakeland,’’ to the effect that its author once did service 
as a stud-groom, is altogether incorrect; and we sincerely apologise 
for the error. 
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CORRE SPUN DER C E 


HOW TO TREAT SPRAINS. 
To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—The proper treatment of sprains was given by Hayes in his 
Veterinary Journal, published in Calcutta as long ago as ’86, and this 
treatment can be read in Hayes’ Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners 
(a splendid book). 

Mr. Moullins, the eminent surgeon, wrote an article on the treat- 
ment of sprains which appeared in the very first number of the Clinical 
Journal, published in the spring of ’92 or ’93. This was an excellent 
article explaining the physiology of the treatment most clearly. Even 
the London hospitals recognised Moullins as a first-class surgeon. Yet 
even now, nearly thirty years later, hardly any—if any—doctors appre- 
ciate the value of this treatment. The treatment consists in wrapping 
the injured part in a roll of cotton wool, 2in. or 3in. thick, and, over this, 
applying a bandage—a crépe bandage for choice. As the bandage goes 
on, add more wads of cotton wool. Draw the bandage really tight. 
In the night you may wake and find you have not put in enough wool 
and that the bandage hurts considerable. No matter, if too sleepy and 
tired to bandage properly, pull the whole thing off; you are not likely to 
hurt the part while you are asleep. Apply the bandage before you turn 
out next morning. 

And the rationale of the treatment? Simply this: Tendons and 
ligaments (which are the chief parts injured in most sprains) are made 
up of fibres. The sprain consists of the rupture of some of these fibres. 
The pressure of the cotton-wool and bandage keeps the torn ends 
together, and so the healing process can begin at once. 

Please remember this : The cotton-wool is just as important as the 
bandage—only more so! If you cannot get cotton-wool put in the best 
packing you can raise—hay, rags, any old thing,—but put in the cotton 
wool as soon as possible. The packing puts the pressure on the injured 
parts and prevents the swelling which otherwise would ensue. This 
swelling is due to the contents of the torn blood and lymph vessels being 
poured into the surrounding tissue with no arrangement for carrying 
them away. The evil of the swelling is that it keeps the ruptured fibre 
ends wide apart and so they cannot be healed by first intention as it is 
called. This healing by first intention may be compared to splicing a 
broken rope. If the broken ends are separated their healing by granu- 
lation has to be effected. This may be compared to tying in a weak piece 
of rope to join up a break, as the granulated tissue is much weaker than 
the original. 

Now don’t foment the part, as the doctors often tell you to do. That 
only encourages the swelling, which increases the time of repair and (inci- 
dentally of course) the doctor's bill. 

N.B.—The bandage should be removed at least twice a day, and the 
part rubbed towards the heart. This rubbing increases the local circula- 
tion and so expedites the repairs. 

In spite of Moullins’ article, Hayes’ Veterinary Notes and H. A. 
Barker’s work, there is not I believe in Great Britain even one Hospital 
that teaches the proper treatment of sprains.—Yours, etc., 

T. W. Brincoop, 
Major, late R.A. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


ROAD SIGN REFORMS. 


Destructive criticism is always easy, and our legislators, whatever 
their politics or policy, always come in for a generous share of it. 
While I have received plenty of endorsement of the criticism I ventured 
to make last month regarding the new taxation conditions, | am quite 
ready to admit that motorists already have more than a little for which 
to thank the much-discredited Ministry of Transport. I do not think 
that many readers will agree with Sir Eric Geddes that the taxation 
proposals now passed into law were *‘ unanimously agreed upon by all 
1epresentative motor and mechanical transport using interests ’’; and 
I certainly retain the opinion, previously expressed, that had the bulk 
of motorists been fully aware of the new taxation proposals when they 
were being formulated, better conditions would have been obtained. 
Having said this I am quite prepared to abandon (for the moment !) my 
Opposition attitude, and to invite attention to another scheme occupy- 
ing the Ministry of Transport, which does seem to claim the general 
support of motorists. 

It is beyond question that the sign-posting of the British Isles, 
while more extensive and reliable than that of some other countries, is 
now in a very questionable condition, its main objection being that no 
uniformity of signs is followed throughout the country. Automobile 
organisations, local authorities, and private residents have all shown 
enterprise in erecting direction posts, warning signs, and a multitude 
of notices ostensibly for the service of motorists or other road users. 
Their very variety, and the many different methods by which they are 
displayed largely defeats their usefulness, and it is unquestionable that 
a uniform system of road signs would be of great value to the motorist 
and other road users. In this direction, and also in the important 
matter of the classification of roads, the Ministry of Transport has 
lately been very busy and some proposals just issued certainly seem 
‘worthy of considered support. 

After a very full deliberation the Ministry has now decided on a 
comprehensive system of signs and warning notices. Two of the 
familiar existing signs it is proposed to retain, these being the white 
circle for speed limits, and the red disc for prohibited roads. The red 
triangle, for so long associated with the meaning of ‘‘ Caution,”’ will 
in future indicate ‘‘ Danger.’’ Beyond these general warning signs, 
particularly dangers to be guarded against will, in the new scheme, be 
indicated by a series of special and very distinctive symbols. These 
will include special signs surmounted by the red triangle, for ‘‘ School,”’ 
‘“ Level Crossing,’’ ‘‘ Cross Roads,’’ ‘‘ Corner,’’ ‘‘ Double Corner ”’ 
and ‘‘ Steep Hill.’’ The accompanying illustration shows each of these 
signs, and the manner in which their meaning is proclaimed in large 
lettering underneath. The lettering, it is understood, will be retained 
as a permanent feature of the new signs. Why this should be I cannot 
quite appreciate, because if the symbols are to be really useful they 
must become generally known; or, if this is not feasible, it would seem 
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better to abandon the symbols and occupy the whole warning board 
with the lettering in each case. Under the general re-arrangement of 
signs the Ministry do not consider it necessary that warnings should 
be erected at cross roads and junctions, provided that these are in visible 
positions and marked by direction. Neither do they consider it neces- 
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THE NEW ROAD SIGNS (1). 


sary to mark the approaches to towns or villages by danger signs. I 
am very glad to know, however, that the practice, now widely followed, 
of indicating the names of towns and villages on boards placed on the 
main roads approaching them is strongly recommended, although the 
Ministry do not propose that this should be made compulsory. <A 
standard form of plate to indicate the names of towns and villages is 
to be recommended to local highway authorities for adoption where 
considered necessary. 

The work of classifying the main roads of the country, which must 
have been quite a formidable undertaking, is, I understand, now 
approaching completion. Roads will be given route numbers, and these 
will be indicated by a black letter ‘‘ A’’ and the route number on a 
white ground, and second class roads by a white letter ‘‘ B’’ and the 
route number on a black ground. The use of direction posts bearing 
these distinctive signs should be greatly enhanced, and this scheme 
certainly seems one of the most valuable put forward by the Ministry. 
By means of the route indications, which will be readily seen at the 
end of the direction arms on the sign posts, motorists will know at 
once whether they are following the route they had intended or have 
turned off it and are running on a road which is neither first or second 
class. 

Various other provisions regarding direction posts, warning signs, 
and road marks generally, are still receiving the consideration of the 
Ministry. It is not to be expected that the reforms now decided upon 
will be carried out immediately, for financial, administrative, and other 
problems will presumably take some little time to cope with. There 
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is no doubt, however, that the Ministry have put forward the essentials 
of a thoroughly good scheme, and while their legislative efforts in other 
directions have proved far from agreeable to the majority of motorists, 
most I think, will cordially welcome the advances proposed for road 
classification and marking. 


CORNER SCHOOL 


THE NEW ROAD SIGNS (II). 


A FUEL ECONOMY TEST. 


One of the most vital problems effecting motorists to-day is that of 
fuel costs. With the imposition of increased taxation and the general 
ascendency of the cost of almost every commodity and luxury, the price 
of petrol or alternative spirits becomes a matter of moment even to 
those who are favourably situated. The reduction of petrol costs to the 
extent of 7d. per gallon, daily anticipated at the time of writing, will 
still leave the average motorist with a high petrol bill, and it certainly 
behoves every car owner to give careful attention to effecting what 
economies are possible in the :unning of his vehicles. Readers will be 
glad, therefore, to know that the Royal Automobile Club is about to 
promote a ‘‘ National Fuel Economy Test,’’ by means of which it hopes 
to induce car owners to actively interest themselves in the subject, and 
to experiment with a view to obtaining the most economical running 
from their machines. In order to make the Test as comprehensive as 
possible and to assure it a wide appeal, the R.A.C. is enlisting the co- 
operation of the Associated Clubs throughout the country. 

As the promoters of the Trial rightly suggest, it is well appreciated by 
the intelligent motorist, that there are few cars which cannot be ad- 
justed in such a way as to show considerable economy, either by cutting 
down the fuel or increasing the air supply to the carburettor. It is 
true that unless this economy is practised on an already perfectly ad- 
justed carburettor (a very rare thing) a certain, but very slight amount 
of acceleration and speed has to be sacrificed. The Club is strongly ot 
the opinion that the average motorist does not realise how very slight 
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this sacrifice has to be to achieve a very substantial increase in economy. 
As an indication of the possibilities of economy in the use of motor 
spirit, on which the Club desires to concentiate attention, the results 
shown by an independent test of six different cars recently carried out at 
Brooklands at the suggestion of The Motor Owner are worthy of note. 
By merely changing to smaller carburettor jets an average increase of 
mileage of 22% was obtained. The average loss in maximum speed was 
only 2 m.p.h., and the average extra time taken to climb the test hill 
was only one and four-fifths seconds. 
: The proposed Trial is being organised on somewhat novel lines, 
and should certainly provide much valuable data upon which future 
common efforts towards economy might be based. The intention is 
that on one day a series of exactly similar tests will be held in various 
districts. The test is purely one of economy, and, while the prime idea 
is to encourage the economical adjustment of an existing carburettor, 
any form of appliance or accessory, which, being fitted to a car, achieves 
economy, will not be debarred from the test. The R.A.C. has not, of 
course, lost sight of the fact that by fitting an expensive accessory it might 
be possible to achieve a monetary economy in-some cases which might 
be less in value than the cost of fitting the accessory, and consequently 
the Committee of the Club, when making the awards, will take into 
consideration the outlay involved in achieving the results attained. 
There will be a number of prizes for the performances that are con- 
sidered to be the best, these being presented by ‘‘ The Motor Owner,”’ 
whose Technical Editor originally suggested the scheme to the R.A.C. 


A SUCCESSFUL COMPETITOR. 

The photograph on the next page depicts Mr. W. Cooper in his 
sporting Morris Oxford—at once a combination of a popular sportsman 
and a popular mount. Mr. Cooper, widely known in sporting motordom 
as ‘* Billy,’’ is one of the most consistently successful of competition 
drivers, and I have an idea that he will add still more to his laurels dur- 
ing the coming season. I have recently taken some enjoyable runs in 
the car illustrated, and its performance has quite convinced me of the 
general excellence of Morris design and of the quality of workmanship 
at the maker’s Cowley factory. The Morris Oxford, with its ocm- 
panion car, the Morris Cowley, has many features to attract the en- 
thusiastic owner driver of to-day who desires to motor in a thorough- 
going manner, but with reasonable economy. On recent trips I have 
taken with Mr. Cooper, his car has averaged some 38 miles to the 
gallon, a decidedly good figure for an 11 h.p. chassis mounted with a 
well appointed body and providing generally luxurious running. In 
hill climbing the car has excelled, ascending many notorious gradients 
around London on top or second gear. 

The engine fitted to the Morris cars is a neat four cylinder monobloc, 
with a detachable cylinder head, and interchangeable values all arranged 
on the nearside. The Zenith carburetter is standardised, and the Thom- 
son Bennett magneto is controlled by a Bowden lever mounted on the 
steering column. A very well designed lubrication system is employed, and 
the cooling system is also highly efficient. The gearbox provides three 
speeds and a reverse, and is controlled by a central lever. The clutch 
runs in a separate compartment formed between the engine and the 
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gearbox, and it is of the four-plate type and automatically lubricated 
from the engine. The propeller shaft is enclosed in a torque tube, and 
the final drive of the live axle is by helical bevel gear. The Morris 
Oxford car for 1921 is particularly completely equipped; while the 
standard Morris-Cowley, without so many additional refinements, 
strikes one as being a thoroughly good all round proposition. All 
models turned out from the Cowley works come within the light car 
status. 


MR. W. COOPER ON HIS SPORTING MORRIS-OXFORD AT BROOKLANDS. 


In passing it may be interesting to recall that Mr. Cooper put up a 
remarkable performance on a Morris car similar to the one here illus- 
trated in his duties of verifying the markings of the course in last year’s 
A.C.U. Six Days’ Trial. In the M.C.C. London-Exeter run on Boxing 
Night, despite the fact that making a false turn in the dark caused the 
car to overturn, Mr. Cooper finished the course. He secured premier 
awards in last year’s London-Edinburgh and London-Bala runs, in the 
latter event making a fine ascent of the dreaded Bwlch-y-Groes; and he 
was likewise conspicuously successful in the Midland Light Car Trials. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 
NEW “ SIX DAYS” REGULATIONS. 


Much interest is being aroused by the preliminary announcement 
that the Auto-Cycle Union intends to drastically revise the regulations 
for this year’s Six Days Trial. While many of the principal matters 
are still under discussion, I am able to say that the policy in force for 
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some years past of taking the competitors over the most severe road 
surfaces and single figure gradients will not be followed in the 1921 
Trial. This will give place to what I anticipate will be a comparatively 
easy series of 1uns, but will be balanced by the fact that the examination 
of the machines, before, during, and after the Trial, and the all round 
efficiency demanded of them, will be much more exacting than in any 
previous Six Days Trial. There is no doubt, I think, that the majority 
of motor-cyclists will welcome this change, for it will certainly mean that 
the Six Days will provide a more acceptable indication of the all round 
merits or otherwise of the competing machines urder ordinary strenuous 
riding conditions. It appears to me that in order to derive the full 
benefit from the wise reforms now suggested, the Auto-Cycle Union 
should insist far more closely than in the past upon the competing 
machines, both motor-cycles and cyclecars, being standard models. There 
are many practical difficulties, one knews, in the way of the Union’s 
officials selecting the machines to be entered from the actual stock of 
their manufacturers, but the Union might with advantage give 
special attention this year to the matter of securing that as nearly 
standard machines as possible are entered for the Trial. 

One of the most acceptable proposals is that running costs should 
be taken into consideration in the 1g21 Trial. Every practical motor- 
cyclist knows that high efficiency can often be obtained at the sacrifice 
of economy, and, even for average running, the matter of fuel and other 
costs is to-day of vital importance. The manufacturer whose machine 
gains a premier award in the Six Days at a proved exceptionally low 
running cost would certainly have one of the best ‘‘ talking points ’’ for 
selling his productions during the ensuing year. At any rate, I hope 
that the Union will go forward with this proposal, and that the 1921 
Judges’ Report will show motorcyclists which are really the most 
economical machines at present on the market. 

A more questionable proposal for this year’s Trial is that all motor- 
cycles of over 350 c.c. engine capacity shall be fitted with sidecars. 
While one likes to see everything which encourages the development of 
the already very efficient medium weight motorcycle, I anticipate a good 
deal of opposition to this idea. One of its results would be to rule out 
of the Trial the very popular sporting solo mounts which come in the 
350 c.c. class, and this certainly seems regrettable, both from the sport- 
ing and technical points of view. It appears to me that it would be 
better to make the limit for solo machines 500 c.c., and I should not be 
surprised if this is agreed upon when the regulations are finally 
formulated. 


A NEAT LICENCE HOLDER. 


Readers will by this time have become more or less familiar with 
the new licencing, registration, and taxation conditions which came 
into force on the 1st January, and which were fully dealt with in these 
pages last month. The licence card which henceforth every motorcycle 
must carry, has to be displayed in a holder of regulation type, and a 
number of these attachments have already been marketed by various , 
accessory firms. One of the neatest yet produced is the holder specially 
designed for members of the Auto-Cycle Union, and fitted in conjunction 
with the A.C.U. handlebar badge. A photograph of this device appears 
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below, and | think it will be admitted that the Union have made the 
best of an undesirable necessity. On the plate at the back of the 
holder is mounted a bolt, which passes through the support of the 
A.C.U. badge and is secured by a nut. The fitting of the licence- 


THE NEW LICENCE HOLDER, INCORPORATED WITH THE A.C.U, BADGE. 


@holder to A.C.U. badges already on motorcycles is, therefore, a simple 
matter. The holder, with bolt and nut complete, is obtainable by 
A.C.U. members in nickel at 5s. No charge for the A.C.U. badge is 
now made to new members, the use of this being included in the annual 
subscription of £1. 
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STANDARDISATION OF CONTROLS. 


One of the most remarkable things about motorcycles to the 
ordinary person is the widely different methods of control found on 
various makes. With essential differences in design, a certain amount 
of variation in controls is, no doubt, inevitable, but there are some com- 
ponents common to all machines which might well follow a uniform rule 
in regard to their operation. There is, for instance, no substantial 
reason why one carburettor should open when its levers are moved in- 
wards and another when they are moved outwards. Neither is there 
any advantage in designing one magneto to advance when the rider 
moves a lever one way and another to retard when the same action is 
performed. The advantage of all machines having a recognised controi 
system will be obvious to anyone who often changes mounts, or who 
rides many different makes in the course of a year. I have yet to ex- 
perience an accident (which I hope I shall not !) through moving a lever 
in the wrong direction, but in riding unfamiliar machines through 
London traffic J have several times come quite near to disaster. There 
is no substantial objection from the manufacturer’s point of view to 
making all carburettor and magneto controls operate the same way, and 
with a little ingenuity brake and gear controls could also be made much 
more uniform than they are at present. 

Recognising this, and the general advantage a standardised system 
of control would confer upon all motorcyclists, the Touring Committee 
ot the Auto-Cycle Union recently appointed a Sub-Committee to investi- 
gate the whole question, and, if considered practicable, to recommend 
a uniform system of control for all motor cycles. The Standardisation 
oi Controls Sub-Committee did, I know, give very patient consideration 
to this important question, and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
varicus methods of carburettor, ignition, brakes, and gear controls 
were fully discussed. As a result of their deliberations the Sub-Com- 
mittee unanimously agreed to recommend very strongly that certain 
uniformities in controls should be effected. Their suggestions, on the 
whole, seem about as near the ideal as we are likely to attain in the 
present stage of motor-cycle evolution, and most readers, | think, would 
welcome their adoption as soon as possible. The Sub-Committee re- 
cc mmended :— 


(1) That the controls of motor-cycles should be divided into two 
classes, viz:---a) Controls, the standardization of which is 
essential, and (b) controls, the standardization of which is not 
essential but desirable. 


(2) That the first class of controls should be standardized as fol- 
lows :-—(a) The principal brake control to be on the right hand 
side of the motor-cycle and toe-operated. (b) The carburettor 
control to be on the right handle-bar opening inwards. In the 
case of twist grip controls, to open by twisting anticlockwise. 
(c) The exhaust valve lifter control to be on the left handle-bar. 


(3) That the second class of controls should be standardized as fol- 
lows :~-(a) The clutch control to be on the left handle-bar if 
hand operated. If foot operated to be on the left foot-board. 
(b) The gear change contro! lever to be on the right hand side 
of the motor-cycle; level with the tank if hand operated. (c) 
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The secondary brake control to be on the right handle-bar. 
(d) The ignition control to be on the left handle-bar advancing 
inwards. In case of twist grip control, to advance clockwise, 
or in the case of tank control the lever to move backwards for 
advance. 


(4) It was also strongly recommended that the three essentia: >tand- 
ardizations be incorporated in the conditions for the 1921 dix 
Days Trial. 
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